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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ON MONUMENTS. 
No. VI. 


In our own country we have hitherto made very little 
progress towards elegance or taste, in either the architec- 
ture or inscriptions of our monumental tombs, which, gene- 
rally, are remarkably plain and simple. The design, where 
any approach to taste and beauty has been attempted, has 
seldom succeeded, and the execution has, in too many cases, 
fallen short of grace and all proportion. The epitaphs are 
too frequently not only ostentatious exhibitions of fine quali- 
ties, which the deceased never possessed, but they are also 
very deficient in their composition. The sacred tomb, 
upon which the virtues of the departed should be recorded 
with truth and simplicity, is often profaned with uncouth 
rhymes or quaint effusions, sometimes even so absurd as 
to excite ridicule, instead of creating solemn feelings and 
a reverence for the dead. A prejudice has consequently 
existed here, to a considerable degree, against the erection 
of monuments, from the twofold cause, of their defective 
architecture, and the poverty of the inscriptions or epitaphs. 
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442 ON MONUMENTS. 


Though we-have made considerable progress in the ele- 
gance and splendor of our private and public edifices, the 
architecture of monuments is yet in its infancy, and good 
statuary in marble is seldom executed among us. We have 
abundant and suitable materials for the purpose, and if 
proper encouragement were given, the genius of design and 
execution would soon be called into active and successful 
exertion. In proportion as the wealth of this country in- 
creases, the desire of embellishment, and the cultivation of 
all the fine arts, now, in part, lying dormant, will be called 
forth, and displayed with liberality and munificence. The 
extensive and valuable marble quarries in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, afford abundance of the white and clouded 
stone, which, though not of so fine and uniform a texture, 
or admitting so high a polish as the Italian, is yet of a suf- 
ficiently good quality for all the ordinary, and many of the 
ornamental purposes of architecture. In the quarries which 
have been most worked, the texture and color have im- 
proved, and immense blocks are now brought up free from 
veins, and approaching to the Italian in whiteness and in 
the closeness of the grain. It may, therefore, reasonably be 
expected, that, in the course of time, as they get deeper into 
the bowels of the earth, if the strata should continue, these 
quarries may furnish statuary marble, equal to the ancient 
Parian or the modern Carrieran. The green clouded mar- 
ble of Connecticut, resembling the verd-antique of the 
Romans, is beautiful, and very suitable for the interior 
ornaments of houses. It admits of a high polish, and has 
been occasionally used for tombs ; but as it is very suscep- 
tible of the action of the atmosphere, it soon loses its 
polish, becoming porous and rough, and is, therefore, not 
well calculated for this purpose. 

Our climate being very variable, and subject to great ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, has an injurious effect upon orna- 
mental buildings, exposed to the open air. 

In design and execution we are fortunate in possessing 
many artists, whose talents would be distinguished in any 
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country. There are several monuments in good taste and 
execution in our city; but these being entirely of a private 
character, it is not, perhaps, quite proper to notice them 
here. 

The Penn monument at Kensington, on the banks of the 
Delaware, was lately erected in commemoration of the treaty 
of Penn with the Indians in 1682. This compact, so re- 
markable for its justice and benevolence, was made under 
a large Elm tree, the branches of which spread from the 
stem so low, that the active goats frequently leaped into 
them and gamboled ; and its upper limbs were ornamented 
with a large summer house, where visiters enjoyed the re- 
freshing breeze, while regaling themselves with a bowl of 
punch and a pipe. It was uprooted and prostrated by a storm 
in 1810, when the trunk measured 24 feet in circumference, 
and its age was ascertained to be 283 years. It was held 
in great estimation by the Indians and by the first settlers. 
During the revolutionary war in 1775, when the whole 
country was explored for fuel, the British General Simcoe, 
like Cambysis of old, in protecting the celebrated obelisk, 
placed a guard, to preserve this fine tree from the axe. The 
Penn Society, in order to preserve a knowledge of the spot 
where the elm stood, have placed a small and plain monu- 
ment of marble, in the form of an obelisk, enclosed with 
railing, intending, at some future day, to erect a monument 
altogether worthy of the subject. 

The inscriptions are: 





North side. South, 
Treaty Ground William Penn, 
of Born, 1614, 
William Penn Died, 1718. 
And the 
Indian Natives, 
1682, a 
Unbroken Faith. 

West. East. 
Placed by the Pennsylvania. 
Penn Society, Founded, 

A. D. 1827, 1681, ‘ 
To mark the Site By Deeds of Peace. 
of the 


Great Elm Tree. 








Snee 
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. To this spot not only do Pennsylvanians now repair with 
pious emotion, but our fellow citizens of other states, and 
travellers from distant countries, will hereafter resort to it, 
and render their homage to the name, character, and actions 
of our illustrious Founder. 

The Paoli monument, erected in Chester county, about 
twenty miles from this city, on the ground where.a massa- 
cre was perpetrated by a British force on our patriot sol- 
diers, in the early part of our revolutionary war, is a plain 
obelisk of stone, with inscriptions explanatory of the object, 
placed in the centre of a large oblong enclosure, where are 
buried the bodies of the sufferers. After the battle of 
Brandywine, general Wayne was ordered with 1500 men, 
to take post near the enemy, and watch his movements. In 
the tried valor and known ability of this gallant officer, the 
commander in chief and the nation placed implicit confi- 
dence. Born and educated in that part of the country, he 
was well acquainted with its fastnesses, and pitched his tent 
in the lonely woods, on the summit of the highest hills, as 
a place of supposed security. The adjacent country was 
then wild and uncultivated, and the passes to this spot were 
of difficult access. Embowered in this secluded retreat, 
from whence he could issue forth at will, and having taken 
every military precaution to secure his camp, by placing 
outposts and pickets, he considered himself safe from sur- 
prise. But some traitors to their country’s cause were 
engaged to conduct the British general to the American 
camp. 

Major general Grey, informed accurately of Wayne’s 
numbers and situation, on the night of the 20th September, 
1777, with more than double the force of Wayne, marched, 
to surprise and drive him from his position. This officer 
took effectual measures that not a shot should be fired on 
his side, and that the execution should be done only with 
the bayonet, ordering his men to advance in silence, with 
unloaded muskets, and the flints taken from the locks. Un- 
der cover of the woods, in the darkness of midnight, and the 
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howling of the tempest, they approached with fixed bayonets. 
The American outposts and pickets were forced, the senti- 
nels silently despatched ; and the enemy, guided by the light 
of the fires in the camp, rushed in, when a dreadful execu- 
tion ensued. Three hundred of our brave men were 
killed. The gallant Wayne, roused by the tumult, rushed 
from his tent, sword in hand, and with the coolness of un- 
subdued valor, instantly formed his division. While with 
his right, he contested the ground with his assailants, he 
ordered a movement by the left, and again formed at a short 
distance from the scene of action, waiting for the enemy, 
who, engaged in the havoc and spoliation of the camp, did 
not pursue. Thus was this terrible massacre effected. Some 
fell in open resistance, but many were destroyed before they 
could be roused from their slumbers. 

The gallant Wayne, though exposed to imminent danger 
in this midnight attack, lived to distinguish himself in nu- 
merous instances, and to see the invading foe driven from 
the land, and his country’s liberties established. 

The remains of this brave warrior and patriotic soldier 
are deposited in Radnor church-yard, a short distance from 
this city ; and his brave associates in arms have erected on 
the spot, a durable and appropriate monument of his valor 
and his virtues. 

The monument erected in St. Peter’s church-yard, by the 
friends of Mr. Joseph Dennie, first editor of the Port Folio, 
is neat and appropriate, though small. This gentleman, 
who, by his fine literary talents, was an ornament to our 
country, and for many years the delight of our social cir- 
cles, fully merited this public testimony from his friends. 
The monument ‘is an obelisk, surmounted with an orna- 
mented Egyptian top, presenting a neat appearance., One 
side contains an inscription, expressive of the literary ac- 
quirements and honorable and sociable qualities of this 
interesting and amiable man; and on another side is cut, 
in gilt letters, the name, “ Dennie.” This generous testi- 
mony to the memory of an eminent literary character may 
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revive, with melancholy pleasure, the recollection ‘of his 
brilliant talents and many virtues. 

A monument was erected in the burial ground of the 
First Presbyterian church on Pine street, in 1818, by the 
members then composing the First Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry, in honor of Charles Ross, their late captain. 

The die presents a square of four tablets, with the fol- 
lowing inscriptions: 


On the west side. North side. 
Head of the grave. This monument 
In Is erected by the members of the 
Memoriam First Troop aa City Ca- 
Caroli Ross, 
Turmz Equitum Ducis Friends and associates 
Qui Natus est Vto Octobris, Of their late commander, Chas. Ross, 
MDCCLXXH. Of which Troop 
Obiit VIII vo Octobris, He was a member 23 years, 
Etatis suz, And Captain 6 years. 
XLVL —_— 
South sid ndship to departed Worth 
le. By Friendship to de le 
In the field, to the manly virtues of 4 —_— 
the soldier he joined the discipline, The virtues 
honor and deportment of the officer. of the 
In private life, the urbanity of the Brave and Honorable 
gentleman, the valuable qualities of we cherish. 
the useful citizen, dutiful son, affec- — 
tionate brother, sincere friend, go- East side. 
verned his conduct. Noble, generous, Sacred 
honorable, intrepid; he departed in to the 
the prime of life. Memory 
It is left for us to mourn his loss, to of 
emulate his character, and, by this tes- Charles Ross. 


timony of our affection, to show our 
respect for his talents and his virtues. How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest. 


The body decays; but the immortal 
soul awaits the last trumpet’s 
joyful sound. 

This monument unites neatness, solidity, and durability, 
and is a specimen of much classical taste. It is probably 
the only one in our country in which marble and bronze are 
united. It stands in an enclosure, sixteen feet square, sur- 
rounded by a basement wall and iron railing. 

The die is a solid block of fine white marble; on the top 
are piled, symmetrically, cavalry appointments, and on two of 
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the sides are wreaths of laurel, between Egyptian lachrymal 
vases; all of which are of solid brass, bronzed. The height 
of the monument is twelve feet from the ground, and the 
effect of the whole is chaste and imposing. It has the merit 
of being entirely American in design, materials and execu- 
tion. - 


J.R.C.S. 
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“Franxuin! Franklin! very well!” ejaculated a pru- 
dent matron of Southwark, on seeing her hopeful son adher- 
ing vigorously to the curled appendage of one of the cloven 
footed abominations of Israel, which bore on resolutely, and, 
with sagacity peculiar to the swinish race, selected in its 
route every locality in which the lutulent material prevailed 
over the pavé. Franklin, however, still clung, with a tena- 
cious grasp, to the material in question, and disappeared 
from the eyes of maternal tenderness, at the corner of the 
Passyunk road. We walked on, musing, as is our wont, on 
the passing occurrence, and suddenly fell to thinking deeply 
upon its different bearings, in regard to Ethics, Physiology, 
the Animal Kingdom, and our favorite department of Phi- 
lology. 

After embracing in our own mind all the various duties 
and relations between parent and child, the substance ofwour 
reflections on which were well worth inditing; after lay- 
ing up in the store-house of our memory sundry remarks, 
touching the peculiar disposition of the genus “ sus,” as a 
useful addition to the forthcoming number of Cuvier; and 
after looking “en dissequeur” at the development of 
muscle on the bare arm of the matron, our ideas naturally 
concentrated upon the subject of language, and we made, 
accordingly, our observations on the scene. 
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With a confidence, to be acquired only by a particular 
attention to this department of science, we decided, from 
the superlative expressions of approbation, quoted above, 
upon the exact proportion of discipline to be duly adminis- 
tered to the outward man of the youthful delinquent, pre- 
vious to the discussion of his mid-day repast. We trust to 
the imagination of every candid reader the pleasant feelings 
which crowded over us, as, on repassing the domicile of the 
luckless wight, whose chivalrous amusement suggested 
these remarks, an indistinct ululation in the Attic, heard 
more distinctly, as, ever and anon, the vigorous application 
of the vaccine integument duly accompanied the voice of 
maternal objurgation, convinced us that our theory had met 
successfully the experimentum crucis, and might now se- 
curely rest on irresistible precedent. 

Many as might be the examples adduced in. support of 
our remarks on the unrivalled energy of ironical expres- 
sions, yet, as, in our opinion, repeated attempts to throw 
light on a subject, already placed in the clearest point of 
view, tend but to weaken the desired impression, we ac- 
cordingly desist from any further illustrations on this point. 

Philology, in some measure, standeth alone, nor, iike the 
sister arts, dependeth she on mutual assistance for support. 
Every audible occurrence furnisheth ample food to the 
votary of this science. It were perhaps well to mention, 
that since our remarks on this subject must, at present, be 
limited, we have already compiled a large portion of a lar- 
ger treatise, and intend, Deo juvante, ere long, to publish 
our lucubrations. 

The human voice, in every possible note of its compass, 
from the deepest tone of Angrisani, to the shrillest key of 
the Bignorina, suggests, in connexion with this subject, the 
most important considerations. Need we say, that our 
daily intercourse with fellow men affords the most exten- 
sive, as well as the most instructive field for philological 
pursuits? The sixth section, in fact, of the treatise spoken 
of, entirely results from our inadvertent contact with the 
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gouty toe of a retired sea captain, and many ideas, never 
previously promulgated, have taken their rise rom events 
wholly fortuitous. 

The painter examineth well every brush, compoundeth care- 
fully his colors, and transfers from the thumb-held palette 
to the glowing canvass, the deceptive hues of life. Catch 
the man in bed, on a cold February morning, and bid him 
incontinently exercise his art! Certes, he would request the 
closing of the door, look like other sleepy individuals in 
night caps, and triumphantly demand of you his imple- 
ments. Doth a son of Vulcan shoe your horse, or, in a 
village, extract a molar, without his tools?—or doth he of 
the wax and thread prepare the pliant leather by word of 
mouth? Noble science of Philology! thou art on nought 
dependent! Thou art not affected by circumstance of time 
and place! We have whilom lauded the syntactical correct~ 
ness of an old fellow on crutches, who boasted of a classi- 
cal education, and won our heart by calling his dog Cer- 
bérus, and threatening to send him to Phlegethon, and we 
have also accustomed ourself to examine critically all 
speeches over vivers, and funeral discourses, that have 
fallen under our cognizance. 

Our maternal uncle Benjamin, from whom we have de- 
rived our zeal in philosophical investigation, is, and has 
been for the last 20 years, a bachelor; neither one of your 
crusty, disappointed Misogamoi, nor a downright, warm- 
hearted, thick skulled old fellow; yet have we seen his very 
spectacles tremble with wrath at the Gallicisms of youth, still 
redolent of the “ Café des Mille Colonnes,” (an aversion to 
the French, we confess, extremely illiberal,) and wipe his 
eyes hastily, and curse the north-wester, when the expres- 
sion of humble gratitude in the countenance of the aged fe- 
male, who left the door in silence, told us “ which way the 
wind blew.” 

Step into uncle Benjamin’s chamber, and look at that 
dust-covered pile of ancient records. Observe that im- 
mense Thomas Aquinas reclining indolently, as it were, on 
Vou. I—No. 7. 57 
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the crimson velvet cushion; and that uncut Shakspeare, 
vainly attempting to escape from the ponderous Polyglot! 
Nay! there is the lion himself in the northern recess of his 
den! His genuflection among those vellum covers, is any 
thing but graceful; but see how he revels in that rare 
missal! Illustrious production of no modern patience and 
labor, deign to receive the willing homage of r! Over thy 
page has bent no ancient Friar Tuck, none of those reve- 
rend trenchermen, who erst consoled themselves, after the 
starvation of Lent, (like Mahometans after Ramadan,) by 
draining the capacious wassail cup, and filling the refectory 
with shouts of holy mirth! But dimly lighted by midnight 
lamp, has the wan and hollow cheek of some long forgotten 
prototype of the Trappist of later days, borne witness to the 
rigid observance of that nocturnal vigil of which thou wert 
the only solace! We can see the pale and venerable ama- 
nuensis leaving thy golden page to kneel in lowly prayer 
before the holy shrine, devoutly to offer his supplications 
to the blessed virgin, ere again he commences his absorb- 
ing task! At length the work of years is completed ; but 
vainly should we attempt to paint the feelings of the holy 
father, as his eye calmly, yet proudly, dwells on the sacred 
illumination, and for once conventual austerity repels not 
the unwonted smile of satisfaction, which gilds his fea- 
tures. 

Peradventure ¢hou, gentle reader! art in sentiment con- 
genial to the uncle of r, and canst sympathize in his admi- 
ration of antiquity, and love of old books. Extend thy hand 
fearlessly to uncle Benjamin, for thou art a man after his 
own heart! 

Dependant probably on his course of reading, the old 
gentleman has views in philology, it is true, savoring some- 
what of the courtly and obsolete quaintness of sir Philip 
Sidney, and is accustomed, before going to bed, to quote 
him a stanza of Taylor the “ Water Poet,” which, as our 
household is but by a rare providence favored with family 
prayer, is generally considered as an equivalent to that ex- 
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cellent and edifying usage. He admits, that Canning showed 
occasional flashes of esprit, but will tell you there is more 
vigor in the wit of sir John Suckling. Should you, by 
mere chance, happen to speak in favorable terms of Tom 
‘Moore, he will bid you look in the right hand corner of th 
third shelf, and hand him “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” 
As in duty bound, we of course protest against his fu- 
rious attacks on certain modern writers, and though but the 
other day, he pointed out the very sentiments of Byron’s — 
“ Lines on Kirk White,” in his folio edition of Waller, yet 
by conceding the merit of originality to the age of Charles 
II. we only found it necessary to appeal to his Philology to 
obtain a verdict favorable to the latest poet. 
In stating, that in addition to the antiquarian research of 
our uncle, we have uniformly endeavored to improve our 
acquaintance with the present idioms and construction of 
the vernacular, we have doubtless given a favorable im- 
pression of our attainments in this science, and now throw 
down our pen, in accordance with the views of “ Pelham,” 
lest our further proceeding might counteract such a desira- 
ble result. . 
r. 
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VINDICIZ APRUGNZ, OR A PLEA FOR AN INJURED 
BORE. 





Mr. A. B » (or, if you like plain dealing, gentle 
reader, Mr. Angus Baff,) is the tenant of a domicil conti- 
guous to mine; and honors me, beyond my poor deserts, by 
the frequency and length of his beatific visits. As I pride 
myself upon my planetary and digressive habits, both of 
thought and composition, I shall not scruple here to step 
aside, to the distance of three sentences, for the purpose of 
exclaiming at the meanness and injustice of most men, 
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towards that disinterested class of citizens, who spend their 
lives in other people’s houses, and beneficently grant them- 
selves a warrant of attorney, to administer the business of 
their neighbors. What fact could be more demonstrative 
of unsophisticated kindliness of feeling, than an utter aliena- 
tion from one’s own concerns, and a complete absorption in 
the interests of others? Yet, so far is this high-toned phi- 
lanthropy from receiving its due reward, that the rari 
aves, who profess and practise it, are every where the ob- 
jects of contempt or hatred.. The more elevated species, 
who devote their time and talents to our serious affairs, are 
branded with the odious appellative of busy-bodies, while 
the gentler and less energetic class, who tax all their facul- 
ties to sooth our sorrows, and amuse our leisure hours, are 
driven from the doors of their acquaintances, and igno- 
miniously denounced by the beastly name of bores. “Oh 
judgment! thou art fled!””—but to return. To this unnatu- 
ral proscription, poor Angus is a victim. Though amiable 
in disposition, and agreeable in manners, (to say nothing 
of his intellect, his taste, and his acquirements,) he has, ever 
since I knew him, been alternately shunned and hunted 
down by ‘men in all points his inferiors, merely because he 
is unable to resist the impulse of an overflowing love to all 
mankind, which prompts him to share the burdens of his 
fellows ; or cannot, from a natural auricular defect, hear the 
striking of the clock, while visiting his neighbor. For my 
part, I love to cherish the unhappy youth, to calm the agi- 
tations of his wounded spirit, and encourage him to exer- 
cise the peculiar faculty with which nature has endowed him 
in perfection and profusion—the faculty of boring. No 
talents are given in vain; and it is our right, it is our duty, 
to improve, by constant use, those which appear constitu- 
tionally active, whatever be their nature or their name. 
‘From the time that I discovered the unfortunate relation 
in which poor Angus stood to “ his friends and the public 
in general,” I endeavored to compensate, by individual 
kindness, for the dislike and contempt of society at large. 
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Nor was I without reward; for, at length, the grateful 
boy (a boy in stature, though a man in years,) appeared 
wholly weaned from his former mode of life; and, as if to 
concentrate all his vis of mind and body, in one mighty act 
of gratitude, from boring all the free white population of the 
county, fell to boring me alone! How sweet are the returns 
of a truly grateful spirit! But the best is yet to come. Not- 
withstanding our intimate association, I had never been 
aware that my protegé possessed any taste for literary 
pleasures, any yearnings after literary fame. Accidentally, 
however, I discovered that he, too, was a fond aspirant to 
the laurel and the bay. His love and admiration of your 
humble servant had so wrought upon the fragile and sus- 
ceptible texture of his tender sensibilities, that he fancied it 
impossible to read in any book, or write with any pen, but 
mine. To this amiable weakness I was indebted for the 
pleasure of his company, not as in old times, ever and anon ; 
but from morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve. An 
illiberal spirit will exult in my confession, that the attach- 
ment of my friend began to grow oppressive. Not that I 
was weary of the bond of friendship; but my soul was over- 
whelmed by the excessive kindness of the grateful and 
affectionate young man. No barriers could withstand the 
warmth of his affection. Did I turn my key? He breathed 
a petition through the key-hole, for a pencil or a book; and 
behold! his slender person was insinuated through the 
scanty crevice of the opening door. Did I hint the pro- 
priety of his departure? He was constitutionally dead to 
hints. Did I do myself violence, and tell him, in so many 
words, to go? He was always going, but never gone. 

In a word, we were fast becoming e pluribus unum, when 
I one day caught him, much to my surprise, in the act of 
inditing verses—upon my paper, with my pen, and at my 
desk, of course. I perused them with rapture; but al- 
though their rich and multifarious beauties imprinted them 
for hours verbatim on my memory, I can at present recol- 
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lect but a single couplet. That one (and who will wonder 
that it stuck by me?) was as follows: 


‘*Up to Mount Pegasus I long to get, 
And in Apollyon’s diadem to set!” 


This suggested an expedient. I resolved that my friend 
should sit in Apollyon’s diadem to his heart’s content. I 
also resolved, that the Philadelphia Monthly should profit 
by his elevation. I decoyed him to his room, and laid be- 
fore him a file of the Magazine. The remainder of the 
day I passed in quiet solitude. On revisiting his chamber, 
I found that an afflatus from the Muses was upon him. He 
bowed before the pamphlets as a consecrated shrine. B. 
M. R. J., and a dozen other letters, were the gods of his 
idolatry. To excel these master-sprits, and thereby, of 
course, to rise above all Greek, above all Roman fame, had 
become his whole ambition. On the table lay a prospectus 
of the P. M. M., two pens, an inkstand, and a quire of pa- 
per. The latter was scored with the characters of genius. 
Unseen, I snatched it from before him, and hastened forth 
to prepare it for the mail. But, alas! I turned pale with dis- 
appointment. I perceived, at a glance, that his comprehen- 
sive genius had disdained to be confined to a single class of 
subjects; and had aimed at the production of a master-piece 
in all. In consequence of this sublime attempt at universal 
greatness, he had finished nothing. The paper contained 
but a succession of beginnings in prose and numerous verse. 
After dropping a tear of fond regret, (which, by some strange 
chance, fell straight into the inkstand, and no doubt mingled 
with the drop which traces this parenthesis,) I resolved to 
select some brilliant specimens from these half-wrought 
chefs d’ceuvre, and send them to the press, that an unjust 
public might discard, with shame, the slanderous and fool- 
ish apothegm, that bores are always blockheads. © 

The first of these exquisite fragments is in verse, and will 
recommend itself to every reader, not only by the brilliancy 
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of thought which it exhibits, and the beauty of the diction 
in which it is expressed, but also by the new and striking 
title which it bears—videlicet, a Sonnet to the Moon. 























‘* Hail, silver lamp, that shineth upon high, 

And rideth brightly in the mellowed sky. 

It seems to me there’s some fair and glorious spirit 
That dost thy mirrored splendors inherit; 

And always, but when storms the firmament covers, 
Smiles upon all; but especially on lovers.” 


Angus, I would observe, is a slave of Miss Ella Dia- 
way, which will serve as an introduction to Stanzas to 
Miss D. 


‘¢ Farewell, farewell, a little while, 

My heart-strings weep to say it though, 
For I beheld thy gigantic* smile, 

And what to do, I do not know. 


Ah, days may pass, and nights too, 
And I'll be far enough away, 

Then I'll think all night long of you, 
And very often in the day.” 


His next design appears to have been, to favor you with 
a classical translation. 


** Mzcenas, how is it that every one 

Is discontented at what fate has done? 
Every one thinks he has not got enough, 
But that somebody else is better off.” 


The last poetical attempt which I shall add, is a dramatic 
fragment in blank verse. Dramatis Persone—Florentino 


and: John. 


* Qu. Angelic? 
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‘¢ Florentino. John, did’nt you see that sky-blue thunderbolt, 
that 

Roared across the spacious firmament on high, 

And swept up the clouds, like a yellow haired comet, 
Decked with penal chains and adamantine fire? 

John. Whisht! brother; Ave Maria! it was Jove 
And, Holy Virgin!—the immortal gods, 

And all the saints a-frisking to and fro.” 


These imperfect specimens, I feel well assured, will suffi- 
ciently establish Mr. Baff’s claims to an elevated rank 
among the poets of America. I shall therefore proceed to 
exemplify his prose. The first article which meets my eye 
is the exordium of an essay. It needs no comment to ex- 
plain, no praise to recommend it. 

“ On Drunkenness. Of all the vices that there are, the 
worst, except sin, is drunkenness.” 

And the second is like unto it. 

“On Happiness. Among the various things that men 
pursue, there is none more popular than happiness. The 
rich and the poor, the bond and the free, the old and the 
young, the king on the throne, and the beggar on the dung- 
hill, all pursue it.” 

A regard to the time and patience of the reader, forbids 
my extending these excerpta. A sentence or two of each 
will sufficiently illustrate the author’s extraordinary talent 
for every style of composition. Here followeth a precious 
contribution to the stock of American biography. 

“ Among the various generals who fought in the war, 
there was none greater than general Washington. General 
Washington was born in Virginia, on the 22nd of February. 
As he died fighting for his country, the tears of a million 
of freemen weep blood upon his grave.” —({ Cztera desunt.) 

In compliance with the invitation conveyed by the pros- 
pectus, he next proceeded to describe important discoveries 
in the arts, &c. 
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“ Of all the useful discoveries in ancient or modern times, 
that of steam is the most important. Steam was first dis- 
covered by one Fulton or Perkins, an American; and is 
now so much improved, that boats and engines are made 
out of it.” 

I have reserved till the last and most honorable place the 
brightest gem in this cluster of precious stones—an extract 
Jrom anunfinished Novel. I would premise, that from the 
origin of my familiar intercourse with Angus Baff, I re- 
ceived an impression from his air and conversation, which 
has since been abundantly confirmed by an intimate ac- 
quaintance of considerable length, that he would, in process 
of time, become a celebrated novelist. Of this anticipation, 
I said nothing to himself, but brooded in imagination over 
the hypothetical celebrity which was one day to crown the 
merits of my friend. What then was my delight on disco- 
vering among the charming morceaux which I have hereby 
given to the world, some detached but noble passages, pur- 
porting to be extracts from a manuscript romance, bearing 
the beautiful, picturesque, and sentimental title of ‘“ The 
Mysterious Person, or Fitz-Smith, the Brave Knight!” I 
subjoin a specimen, premising, though perhaps unnecessa- 
rily, that the motto is original. 


CHAP. XX. 


Oh sce that man, and that young woman with him, 
He is her swain, and she is his fair matron. 
Old Play. 


“A billowy breeze was blowing, and the moon rising, 
when Cistercia, clad in a long tiara of blue silk, with her 
dishevelled ruddy locks tied up in a bow behind, went out 
to walk along by the mirrored stream, and to play upon her 
German lute. But she had hardly put it to her mouth, 
when she heard a noise across the brook, and saw a knight 
with a drawn visor in his hand, riding on a huge palfrey 
towards her. She shrieked out loud, and cried Pater-noster 
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ave! and then ran away with all her might. But the knight 
ran after her, blowing upon a pibroch ; and at the same time, 
a spectre in a winding-sheet rose up. When she saw it, she 
swooned -away dead; but the knight caught up with her, 
and says, ‘ How do you do? don’t you know me?’ Cister- 
cia lifted up her long black eye-lids, and looked, and behold, 
it was her lover! The next day they were married.” 

After such a paragraph, I am sensible that any thing 
which I could add, would be grating and offensive. With- 
out presuming, therefore, to comment upon a passage which 
must excite a thrill of inconceivable emotion in the breast 
of every man who is capable of feeling, I shall barely add, 
that the gifted intellect, the cultivated taste, the rich imagi- 
nation, the tender sensibility, which are so delightfully ex- 
hibited in these scintille, fortuitously struck from the 
stupendous flint of the author’s mighty mind, have, for 
months and years, been stifled and concealed by the envy 
and ill nature of pretended friends. Angus Baff,a name 
which will conjure up a spirit as soon as that of Cooper or 
of Scott, and which will one day be enrolled on the scroll 
of literary glory, above either, has never yet been heard of. 
And why? Why is this gifted and accomplished youth per- 
mitted to remain in undeserved obscurity? My drowsy 
reader, open thy eyes, and weep tears of blood over the 
reason. Because he is a bore! “ Oh judgment, thou art 
fled to brutish beasts, and men have lost their reason!” The 
reader will suspect, though on my honor most unjustly, that . 
my warmth in this article has been occasioned by selfish 

. feelings, in regard to my personal experience, when I sub- 
scribe myself his very humble servant, 
Boreas. 





THE EXILE’S SONG. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE EXILE’S SONG. 


Tuov talk’st of our home, o’er the blue bounding billow, 
And thither thy look, with the sun-rise is thrown; - 
And thy murmurings, at night, when thou dream’st on thy 
pillow, 
Are all of the friends and the home we have flown. 


We fled from that home in the dark days of danger, 
But peace now illumines our island again; 

Then why do we rest in the land of the stranger? 
From home, and its memories, lingering in pain? 


Our fortune and friends frown no longer around us— 
Now plenty is our’s, and our foes will forget— 

The tongues that they slandered no longer will wound us— 
The home of our childhood will welcome us yet. 


Yes! brightly the rose in the war-path may blossom, 
The hearth may be bright, that was desolate then; 

But where are the friends that were dear to our bosom— 
O say, will they be in their places again? 


No—the eyes that then brightened have long ceased to glisten, 
The lips that then warbled are hushed in the tomb; 

To the voice of the stranger, alone we should listen, 
Where once rose the song that was sacred to home. 


Oh! no—let us far from the land of our fathers, 
"Look o’er the bright picture that memory drew; 
Then over that spot, tho’ the storm darkly gathers, 
It still will seem bright, as ’twas then, to our view. 
J. H. M. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MAXIMS TO FEED BY. 


BREAKFAST. 





As it is of some importance to begin the day well, I com- 
mence my observations with the first meal, which by many 
is considered the most agreeable. This, however, depends 

. so much upon its constituent parts, that I shall not here 

: pause to discuss the point. You will not, of course, as a 
man of fashion, (and such I suppose you to be,) rise before 
nine o’clock. Early rising is excessively vulgar. Do you 
by all means ayoid it. I warrant me the lauded personage 
who found.a purse in the morning, which his betters had 
lost over night, was a very low fellow, otherwise he would 
not have been in the street at such an ungenteel hour. It 
is no compliment to the sun to rise before him, as if you 
thought yourself better than the glorious luminary. No— 
no—if you have any respect for yourself, or the sun either, 
prithee wait till he has condescended to peep through your 
curtains, and saluted you gently with his ruddy beam. It 
is a good rule to be ready for the breakfast table just as the 
meal is ready for you, though a little delay occasionally, 
especially when you are from home, makes you appear in- 
teresting and a person of consequence. It is no matter if 
you do incommode the family. It is their business to be 
incommoded when they entertain company, and of course 
they will expect it. This, however, may be dispensed with 
at home, where all affectation is out of character. When 
you get seated at table, you may if you please season the 

- meal, and excite your appetite, by finding fault with every 
thing on it. If the maid has prepared bread and butter, 
always ask for toast. If she has given you toast, prefer 

buckwheat cakes, and be very much astonished that she has 
not yet discovered your liking. When she has provided 
cakes, desire her to bring you muffins. Should she prepare 
coffee, be sure you want tea; and if tea, order chocolate 
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forthwith. Always make yourself very difficult to suit. It 
shows that you are determined to have the mastery in your 
own house, and will effectually suppress all insurrections in 
your domestic government. By the by, never drink tea at 
breakfast. Its perfect slip-slop, unworthy the mouth of a 
man of genius at his first meal. Coffee is, by far, more 
manly and elegant. Take plenty of cream, and if your 
spoon will stand in the middle, it is all the better. Don’t 
indulge, however, too much in sugar. It is apt to promote 
corpulency, and fat men never appear to advantage—I mean 
in person. If you tire of coffee, you can occasionally take 
chocolate for variety, especially if you feel.a little the worse 
for the last night’s ball—always taking care on such occa- 
sions, to appear in more perfect dishabille than common, in 
your gown and slippers—which will make you very interest- 
ing, and, bringing around you the affectionate attentions of 
your family, will show off well, if a stranger happens to 
breakfast with you. With regard to your eatables, buck- 
wheat cakes are recommendable for winter—or muffins, or, 
if you please, a plate of toast, provided you have a quart of 
cream to dress it with. Never be imposed on with dry 
toast. It is vile stuff, only calculated to scratch your throat, 
and make you sorry that you meddled with it. Bread and 
butter may do in summer; but in the cold season, it has a 
meager, shivering appearance. Do not, at any time, allow 
it to come upon your table sliced. Slicing bread is like 
boiling a turkey, it spoils it. Order your maid to take 
twist, and let it be broken as you want it. There is a pri- 
mitive simplicity about this plan, and the bread eats twice 
as well, besides that it is excessively genteel. As to relish- 
es, I do not know that any are absolutely necessary—at 
least, never have cold ones, such as radishes, or dried beef. 
They are enough to give you the ague. Abolish fish, by 
all means. It is a very filthy dish, and the height of vul- 
garity. Think of the figure a man makes, first diving his 
fingers into the plate, and then rummaging in his mouth for 
the bones. It is pretty much the style of a dog’s mangérie, 
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and ought to be considered very beastly. To a beef steak, 
I have no objections. It has an appearance of honesty and 
plenty, that I like, and is, moreover, a cleanly appendage. 
Egg plants are very delicate and pleasant. You may have 
them as often as you like. I object to cheese, on the same 
score as radishes, except it be welch-rabbitted. But even 
then it is not recommendable. Always have a newspaper 
or two on your breakfast table. It has a literary look, and 
helps on with the meal, as it affords you employment while 
your coffee cools, and furnishes you with divers items of 
scandal, to keep up conversation with your wife, if you are 
so unfortunate as. to have one, or your chum, if you are so 
lucky as to live in chambers. Sipping at your cup, and 
then running over the paper, has an appearance of easy 
leisure, which is very fine. For this reason you should 
never hurry your breakfast, but contrive to sit over it at 
least an hour, and when you have done, throw yourself 
carelessly on the sofa, with an air that seems to indicate, 
that you have obliged the whole world by condescending to 
eat at all; this is excessively elegant. I have expatiated so 
largely on the breaking of your fast, that I must for the 
present postpone my observations on the other meals. 
EPIcuRus. 





oi" er; FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
A SCHOOL FOR COUNTRYMEN. 
Dick Stripe. 


Tuts gentleman occupies one of the salient angles of a 
principal street in Southwark ; selling to customers, without 
much regard to complexion or rank, bacon and eggs, tallow 
candles, salt herrings and other fish, or any thing else that 
a man or a woman can desire, in an honest way, by whole- 
sale or retail. Of which fact, his fellow citizens are ap- 
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prized by a magnificent sign, surmounting the front door 
of his comfortable mansion, and on which are set forth, in 
golden letters, the two last respectable monosyllables, which 
we have placed at the head of this authentic memoir. 

Of the nativity and parentage of Mr. Stripe, authorities 
are strangely contradictory; some tracing his genealogy to 
Ireland and other European countries, and others, no farther 
distant than the landing of our illustrious progenitor and 
author, William Penn. But these various accounts we are 
happily enabled to rectify or reconcile on good testimony ; 
namely, that of Richard himself, who informs us he was - 
born and bred 150 miles to the north-west of this city, at a 
decent little village called Mifflin town, upon the banks of 
the Juniata. As for his family, he traces it back to the 
remotest antiquity; having had a great ancestor who was 
washed away by Noah’s flood, and unfortunately perished 
on that occasion. | 

I have, moreover, other reasons for crediting the veracity 
of his story. I was myself born in the same county, and 
shared, for several years, in the sports of his native village ; 
being often flogged with him at school, and having often 
visited the cottage that witnessed his birth and sheltered 
his infancy. It was situated at the bottom of a craggy hill, 
nearly opposite the town, which defended it from the win- 
ter, and the flancs of which, being planted with rich beds 
of acacia and honey-suckle, it diffused a delicious fragrance 
upon the spring and summer. On the summit, too, was a 
grove of pines, adorned with the most romantic and fasci- 
nating imagery—a grove in which Scipio would have de- 
lighted to have strayed with his Lzlius, and Tully to have 
forgotten the bustle of his beloved Rome. Here sat the 
numerous and rustic family of the Stripes, innocent of the 
world’s wisdom, in a hut built with their own hands; with 
a chimney equal in extent to the whole house, and often 
containing the whole family within its focus. Here sat 
Bill, cracking the nuts he had stored by for winter ; Tom, 
running rifle-bullets for to-morrow’s hunt in the forest ; 
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the “ old man,” as he was familiarly called in the family, 
shelling corn in the midst of the floor; while the wheel of 
his partner, twirling round, discoursed excellent music un- 
til midnight. Dick, who had been set apart, almost from 
his birth, as the prop and dignity of this house, was engaged 
in some more rational cultivation of the mind. There are 
men whom fortune herself cannot abase or retain in obscu- 
rity. By arational impulse, they mount upwards, as waters 
to their level, and as fire above the vapors. Thus we read 
in history of individuals, whose birth and infancy have 
been oppressed ; who have been exposed upon desert moun- 
tains, suckled by wolves, and reared by shepherds, and who, 
by force of nature alone, have re-asserted their high and 
glorious prerogatives. The eagle will not the less soar 
though he be hatched by the incubation of the wren. 

Dick had seen the picture of a fiddle in an Almanac, and 
had made himself one of pine boards, furnishing it with 
silken strings, and hair for its bow from Surry’s tail, and 
had already scraped himself into extensive reputation. It 
was usual on Saturdays for the highland hunters, and 
plough-boys of the valley, when their labors for the week 
had ended, to travel five, and sometimes even ten miles, to 
enjoy the gratification of listening to the exquisite melody. 
Often they would sit, forgetful of their wives, until mid- 
night, in admiration of the new Orpheus, who, mounted 
upon the meal-tub, or some other convenient elevation, re- 
galed them with the enrapturing notes of “ Molly put the 
kettle on,” and sometimes with the more melting strains of 
“‘ Nancy Dawson.” The wheel of his mother would often 
stand still, the thread untwisted between her finger and 
thumb; his father’s corn-cob would rest upon the knife, 
and Tom’s lead grow cold in the shovel. Thus he con- 
tributed not a little to soften the flinty humanity of these 
“original men” of the mountains, and, had the fine arts 
been unknown to the world, he had unquestionably invented 
them. The dance, the natural companion of music, was 
introduced next; several houses of the village, by the demo- 
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lition of a wall or partition, being easily converted into ° 
ball-rooms. New steps were occasionally imported from 
abroad ; other fiddlers arose, and various kind of talent was 
brought into exercise and improvement. 

Richard, moreover, was a youth comely to be looked 
upon. His cheeks were of a rosy hue, and his fair hair 
hung down like the scutched flax upon his broad shoulders. 
Good humor nestled in his eye, and care was at all times a 
stranger to his brow, as passion to his whole countenance ; 
except as the wave, just rippled by the gentle breeze, which 
suddenly is smooth again. Nor were the damsels of the 
village insensible to these manifold accomplishments. 
Many sighed for him in secret, but none with so fervent an 
affection as Miss Sally Roy; herself beautiful, for she had a 
delicate foot, a bewitching gracility of figure, and limbs of 
excellent constitution, and had grown up like a rose upon 
the rude mountains, unconscious of Nature’s liberality. Dick 
reciprocated her love, for he gathered huckleberries with 
her on the hills; carried her to church on horseback behind 
him, on Sundays, closely grasping his waist with her tender 
arms, as the ivy the protecting oak. He sent her the largest 
goose-eggs at Easter, and showed her several other tender 
marks of his affection. But the maid was adored at the 
same time by another swain, Mr. Thomas Giblet, of whose 
disappointed loves, despair, and untimely end, many tragi- | 
cal stories are yet told throughout the valley of Tuscarora. 
As Dick would kiss her, indulging in an innocent familiari- 
ty, not unfashionable even at the present day in the same 
country, Tom would look on the while, as a hungry dog 
eyes a bone, while his master is picking the last morsel of 
meat from it. On one occasion, he challenged his rival to 
single combat, and they would have fought on the harvest 
field, had not the lady interposed, and, giving each a kiss, 
disarmed their animosity. It was, indeed, generally sup- 
posed that he ought to have carried off the prize; for he 
owned an island just opposite the town, with a shad fishery; 
but Richard’s personal qualities, in the mind of the maiden, 
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prevailed over the advantages of fortune. In addition to 
playing on the fiddle, he had learnt to imitate the cries of 
several animals, with infinite applause. Besides the ordi- 
nary talent of crowing like a cock,or yelping like a puppy, 
he would grunt like a pig, and, to hear him bray, you would 
swear it was a real ass. So that the lady, unable to resist 
these multifarious talents, fell sick of love, and soon after 
his departure from the village, actually died of grief for his 
absence. 


She lost her lover, and she died. 
Grief broke the heart of gentle Sally! 


Tom died also, and now lies buried with her in the same 
grave, which may be seen in an open burying ground, on 
the west side of the meeting house, that overlooks the vil- 
lage of Mifflin and the wizard streams of the Juniata. It 
is no doubt in commemoration of this event, that the well 
known dirge was composed by an English traveller in this 


country. 


“ The virgin train in groups are seen, 
When yellow moonlight gilds the valley, 
Softly stealing o’er the green, 
Towards the grave of gentle Sally!” 


Their ghosts, too, are seen often by the inhabitants of the 
town—she in full speed, and Tom in pursuit of her, flitting 
through the moonlight; and now and then a mournful 
shriek is heard at a distance, like the wailings of a troubled 
spirit. : 

We are now to record the circumstances which trans- 
formed these Arcadian groves into a grog-shop of South- 
wark; the poetic murmurings of the Juniata into the 
rumblings of the dray; and the warblings of the Tuscarora, 
into the doleful' cries. of brick-dust and pickled oysters. 
Mrs. Stripe had early perceived in her son Dick, qualities 
not to be met with in common heads, and had watched the 
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development of his faculties, both moral and physical, with 
a maternal tenderness. Often she offered up grateful thanks 
to heaven on his account, for having made him the hand- 
somest young man in the village, and for having endow- 
ed him with talents so far beyond the ordinary niggard 
allowance of his species. She designed that he should be 
sent to Carlisle for his edecation, and be “ raised,” forth- 
with, to the law or the ministry; and he had even taken 
already some preparatory leseons of the village clergyman 
in Latin. But it was thought adviseable that he should first 
go down to Philydelphy, to see the world, and the arrival 
of General Lafayette, from New York. For, in addition to 
his other merits, his mother had suspected that he was ex- 
cessively brave, and that he might even one day be made a 
general himself, should there be any need of his services ; 
not that he had shown any stomach for fighting himself, but 
he had had a great-grandfather, of the maternal branch, 
who had been killed at Quebec with Montgomery; a man 
of such extraordinary bravery, that he not only made great 
havoc while living, but actually ran about fighting, for 
several minutes after his head had been cut off. 

One of the plough-horses was therefore immediately sold, 
to defray the expense of this journey, by Mr. Stripe, whose 
philosophy it was not to allow the smallest opposition to the 
dispensations or pleasures of his better half. Man and 
wife, he said, were a couple of instruments, designed to 
play together through life, and ought to be tuned together, 
to the same key—vessels upon the same voyage, and should 
be rigged upon the same tack. A man, he said, who would 
have a mule without faults, must not keep any; and he must 
sail obliquely, who would overcome the torrent. It was by 
these observances that he had avoided all those matrimo- 
nial broils, which so often embitter life in the purest foun- 
tain of human felicity. 

Richard now bade farewell to friends and sweet-hearts ; 
designing to be absent during two weeks ; and last of all, 
took leave of his affectionate parents; mingling his tears 
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with theirs, at the painful separation.” Alas, human impro- 
vidence! how little did they know, as they pressed their 
darling bey to their bosoms, that it was a separation for 
eternity! How little did the fond mother know, that she 
felt for the last time, the warm pressure of his lips; and the 
poor father, as he gave way to the holy feelings of parental 
affection, as he stretched his eyes upon the retiring vehicle, 
alas! how little did he think that he had caught his last 
earthly glimpse of Richard Stripe!—Rivulets and refresh- 
ing shades, loves and gambols of the village, farewell! The 
hills of Tuscarora, the Blacklog and Blue Mountains re- 

ceded from view, and became gradually level with the plain ; 
and Richard, on the second evening from his departure, 
was set down, as if by enchantment, at the Western Hotel, 
in Market street—the city being all bustle and parade of 
preparation for the ensuing magnificent festival—without 
any more memorable occurrence than that of mistaking the 
Susquehanna for the ocean; an upset of the stage near 
Clark’s ferry, along side of Dr. Dewees, and other gentle- 
men of the city, and under side of four ladies, with trunks 
and other baggage; and finally, being awoke at Lancaster 
by the watchman’s cry of “ one o’clock,” which he mistook 
for some dreadful alarm, sitting, in consequence, upon his 
bed side until morning, ruminating upon what noise had 
thus robbed him of his sleep, and defamed music of its har- 
mony. He had heard the wolves howl upon Alleghany, 
‘and the panthers scream at midnight, but sounds such as 
these had not yet pierced his ears; and he apprehended lit- 
tle less from such horrid discord, than war and famine to 
the land. 

By the advice and friendly guidance of a fellow passen- 
ger, Richard was lodged the first night of his arrival at the 
widow Snap’s boarding-house in Sansom street. It is 
known, perhaps, to most of my readers, that the lower 
chambers of these houses are very commodiously confront- 
ed, upon the south side, by a wide piazza-roof, extending 
to each extremity of the row. The night was hot, and our 
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stranger, who had been used to inhale fresh air upon the 
mountain tops, feeling something like suffocation, threw 
wide the windows to admit the still hotter atmosphere of 
the city, and then prostrating himself upon his bed, snored 
loudly towards heaven. Inthe mean time, one of those 
common members of civilized communities, vulgarly called 
thieves, mounted upon the roof, and directing the “ noiseless 
tenor of his way” to Dick’s chamber, removed, without the 
least apology, the whole of his apparel, contained partly in 
a trunk, and partly spread out upon the back of a chair, in 
the proximity of the window, whilst the owner slept, un- 
conscious of the theft. The whole of Richard’s wardrobe 
was actually stolen, not even excepting that department of 
it which lay nearest to his heart; for, in order to look 
“‘ spruce” at the general’s entrée of the next morning, he 
had taken the precaution to sleep without his shirt. As 
soon as the bright day had poured its light upon his eye- 
lids, he arose, full of life and animation. But judge of the 
alarm that was gradually communicated to his feelings in 
learning the extent of his misfortune—that his fine ruffled 
holland, his cotten hose, new pantaloons, shoes, trunk ;. in 
fine, that the whole stock of his habiliments were missing ; 
and how he paced the floor of his chamber in agony, look- 
ing earnestly through the window, to catch a glance of the 
thief; and then recoiling from the prying eyes of Hetty and 
Dolly, who were laughing aloud, from the opposite garrets 
of Walnut street, at his distresses. For two whole hours 
he remained in this state of nakedness and discomfort, a 
prey to his own melancholy reflections ; one while, devising 
expedients of escape, and then bursting out into bitter la- 
mentations, until he had wet his bed with a flood of tears. 
At length, a gentle rap was heard at the door. It was 
Mrs. Snap. She hailed him with the usual morning salu- 
tation of “ Breakfast.” Richard arose, and advanced cau- 
tiously towards the door, where, standing with introverted 
knees, and pendant arms, he explained, as well as he could, 
through the key-hole, the condition. of his affairs, in a tre- 
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mulous and inarticulate voice, often smothered by his feel- 
ings beyond the power of.utterance. To add to the infelicity 
of his situation, there was no male servant in the house to 
act as ambassador. between the two)parties, and it was not 
till after long hesitation, that he yielded to the entreaties, 
and finally the orders of his landlady, to open the door ; 
and no sooner had the key turned upon its grooves, than he 
was again buried in his downy refuge, with not less precipi- 
tation than one of those frightened Greeks, who returned 
into the belly of the Trojan horse; and the lady entered. 
This interview I will pass over in silence, for mere prose is 
inadequate to the description. There is, however, a simi- 
lar situation described by Homer, of Ulysses and the fair 
princess Nausica, to which the readers of this Magazine 
are respectfully referred. Dick’s leathern purse, containing 
about fifty dollars, had been, the preceding evening, laid 
with his watch, upon a table, and both of these articles had 
escaped the furacious grasp of his‘nocturnal visiter. It was 
therefore agreed that a suit of ready made clothes should be 
procured, which, by the assiduity of his hostess, was ac- 
complished forthwith, and Richard, to his own astonish- 
ment, was presented to the company in the parlor, in less 
than fifty minutes from that time, braced in the panoply of 
aman; acelerity of execution, of which the experience of 
his native village could have furnished him with no exam- 
ple. 
The sympathy of the guests, and especially of the ladies, 


who had been apprized of his misfortune, was now turned ~ 


upon him, and his debut at the breakfast-table was complete- 
ly successful: From the agitation of the morning, the rich 
blood mantled in his cheek with more than usual ruddiness, 
and the rustic honesty and candor of his disposition, stood 
out in bright relief upon his countenance, as they were 
graven there by the hand of their great author ; and that 
which was not of least interest in the appertenance of good 
looks, was the suitableness of his new dress. It was con- 
trived. to set off his person to the greatest advantage, and 
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was cut in the latest fashion, by the French tailor Scipio of 
Second street, an individual who has conferred much more 
merit upon various members of this community, than any 
man, or nine men in it, of any different profession, and who, 
for the excellent breeches be has cut out, is as much entitled 
to the appellation of the great Scipio, as his name-sake of 
antiquity for cutting men’s throats. All pitied the young 
villager ; all admired him ; but especially the devoted Mrs. 
Snap. 


Exzplere mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo. 


She presented herself, also, in her most magnificent at- 
tire, as his escort into the city, conducting him through all 
the mazes of the procession by day, and the illumination by 
night ; at all which his eyes were dazzled, his ears ravished, 
and all his five senses feasted with delight. But the admi- 
ration of the lady was in the mean time kindled into an 
unextinguishable flame. Day after day passed away, and 
no respite was given to her love. Often she would begin 
to speak, and the unfinished period expired upon her tongue. 
Often, her market-basket upon her arm, she would wander 
frantic through the city, forgetting that the hour of dinner 
was past; as the wounded deer wanders through the vast 
forest, the deadly arrow of the huntsman still clinging to 
its side. As Dick related his youthful achievements—how 
he arrested the sly trout with the harpoon, or dragged the 
rabbit from its hollow tree, she would hang upon his lips, 
and wish “ that heaven had made her such a man.” And 
when night had thrown her mantle on the day, she would 
sit, either alone in her chamber, oy press her solitary pillow. 
Then she seemed to herself to go unaccompanied upon a 
long journey, or to be abandoned upon a desert island. 
Thus the reputation of her house was neglected; the cat 
sipped the cream, and the beef-steak took fire upon the 
gridiron. ‘ 

On the first day of May, just one year ago, as the bright 
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morning sun was peeping over the vertex of the shot tower, 
Richard was seen bending his course through Lombard 
street towards Schuylkill, and then veering off for the north- 
western regions of the city. He held with his left hand his 
little step-son Coco, a lad of about 6 years of age, a basket 
of provisions on his right arm dangling at his side, and a 
couple of claret bottles just exhibited their slender necks 
from his two outside pockets. He was pursued in the rear 
by his better half, Mrs. Stripe, about fifty paces distance ; 
the lady not wishing to be noted, in a polite street of the 
city, as appertaining to so scurvy a caravan. She was yet 
blousy and beautiful, wearing a set of limbs of excellent 
mettle, with nature’s most cunning painting in her cheeks. 
She was a woman of more than ordinary diameter, and not 
indebted for any of her shapes or protuberances to the 
improving ingenuity of milliners or mantua-makers; but 
moved onward, herself, in all the conscious majesty of 
fat. It had been Mrs. Stripe’s pleasure, to spend her May 
festival in listening to the first warblings of spring, mount- 
ing declivities, walking in the solitude of the valleys, dining 
under a tree, and other innocent recreations of the country. 

“ Come along, you stupid little ragamuffin,” says Dick, 
dragging the little urchin, at his side, from his loitering 
pace; but perceiving the mother close at his heels, he felt a 
chill run through his blood. ‘ Come along, Coco!—come 
along !—what a sweet little boy it is! We shall have a fine 
day, love, for our amusements.” 

« Fine weather,” replied the dame, “ has furnished many 
a fool’s head with conversation. Let me see you dare to 
drag that child in such a manner again. Come, my pet, 
Pil protect you,” and she kissed away the tears from her 
blubbering boy. “ He may dupe a novice, but your mother 
is not to be noosed in the snares of such a shallow simple- 
ton. He has been used to taking woodcocks on his Blue 
mountains. Since he was so quick in learning rudeness 
from the bear, I wonder he had’nt learnt a little more cun- 
ning’ from the fox.” Richard, who could not endure to 
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hear even the hills or dumb animals of his native place 
spoken of in disparagement, rallying his scattered forces, 
by an extraordinary effort of courage, replied: 

“‘ I guess I am old enough to be my own master.” 


“ He who is his own master has often a fool for his scho- © 


lar. Hold your tongue, you musing idiot.—Ah, Mr. Cun- 
ningham! how do youdo? We are just going over—my 
love, and I, and our dear little boy—upon the hill, to spend 
the day. It is a delightful little romantic spot as there is 
about the city.” 

“ A centa piece,” said the gate-keeper ; which sum being 
paid by madam, who was purse bearer on such occasions, 
the belligerent parties disappeared through the bridge. 

Now the fact is, that Richard was at this time a married 
man ; having forsaken his native village, forgotten the black 
country eyes of Sally Roy, and broken his mother’s heart, 
for the charms of his widowed and sympathizing landlady. 
By what witchery she had prevailed upon his good nature to 
marry her, is not recorded in history. But it is known that 
the bad humors which composed her temperament had been 
kept in subjection till near the expiration of the honey moon, 
when they had burst out with the more fury, on account of 
their long and laborious suppression, and that Dick, ever 
since, had experienced the most merciless and unrelenting 
petticoat government. She had now gained such a mastery 
over his meek disposition, that he followed her orders with 
a kind of instinctive obeditnce, and never thought of con- 
tending with her, otherwise than as the sailor with the tem- 
pest; mot meditating resistance, but intent only upon the 
preservation of his rigging. 

They were seated upon a bed of moss, upon the declivity 
of the hill, having in perspective the dam, Mr. Pratt’s gar- 
den, with all the delightful scenery that skirts the right 
bank of the Schuylkill. Richard had already gathered some 
daisies and johny-jump-ups ; had fixed a bouquet in Coco’s 
' button hole, and was performing such other tender offices 
as might conciliate the good will of his spouse, till at length, 
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overcome by his kindness, she allowed a respectful kiss upon 
her brow, and he presumed to be seated at her side. ‘The 
‘basket was then unpacked, and the rich bounties of Ceres 
spread upon their mother earth. But it was discovered that 
an essential ingredient of the repast had been forgotten, 
and Mrs. Stripe was very dry. 

“ And so you sit there as if you had both your feet in 
one sock. Why don’t you hasten to the tavern there be- 
low, and have some brought ?”—Richard was immediately 
out of sight, in quest of the liquid element for which Mrs. 
Stripe thirsted ; for which cities have been surrendered, and 
kings have been made slaves. On entering the tavern, 
wholly intent upon his errand, he was surprised to find there 
a company of persons, most of them from his own section 
of the city. “Among the rest were the Doctor Cunningham, 
whom they had met at their entrance upon the bridge, and 
a group of merry rogues, who knew Dick well. In the 
midst of them was a table, graced by many a foaming tank- 
ard, and the upper regions of the atmosphere were darkened 
by the incense of tobacco. All insisted upon the pleasure 
of Dick’s company; but he excused himself, explaining the — 
nature of his errand, and informing them that he had left 
his wife upon the hill, alone. 

“Tis an excellent opportunity,” whispered the doctor to 
a sprightly youth named Speedy, who was seated at his side, 
“to pay your adoration to Mrs. Stripe. She is all alone 
upon the hill. I will contrive to detain her lord here for 
some time, for your accommodation.” The youth disap- 
peared, bearing with him a bottle of the pure liquid from 
the well ; and Richard yielded to the entreaties of Cunning- 
ham to drink but a single glass, and smoke but a single 
segar; a practice to which he was passionately addicted. 

“ This is cider of the best quality,” said his friend, as he 
poured it foaming into a glass, “and I will improve its 
excellence by a little ginger, according to the fashion of 
your own country;” and opening a paper he had taken from 
his pocket, he sprinkled a portion of it upon the surface of 
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the beverage, which Richard, being very thirsty, drank al- 
most at adraught. They now conversed in high glee, until 
the segar of Richard had expired, and the last exhalation 
ascended in a curling cloud towards the ceiling; when the 
doctor began to feel in his pockets, with an air of extraor- 
dinary excitement, and rising from his seat, strode across 
the room several times, in the most distressing agitation. 
The company was alarmed, and all sought to ascertain the 
cause of his emotion. For a long time he was silent; at 
length, with hands clasped, and eyes turned towards heaven, 
he exclaimed, “ Oh, wretch, wretch, that I am! why did I 
not die yesterday; or rather, why was I ever born!—Gen- 
tlemen,” continued he, in casting a woful look upon the 
assembly, while tears streamed over his cheeks, “ I have 
murdered my friend Mr. Stripe! I have put arsenic in his 
cup, instead of ginger.”’ Richard turned pale as. the sheeted 
ghost; his chin sunk upon his bosom, and his arms hung 
lifeless. Here Mr. Mathews, another merry wag, began to 
weep aloud, as if his only son had died prematurely—press- 
ing his head between his hands against the table ; and Rich- 
ard, who now recovered from the first shock, wept aloud 
with him, till they were interrupted by Cunningham. He 
seized the tankard, filled it again with the sparkling liquor; 
then holding it with a convulsive grasp in his left hand, 
with the other, he poured the remaining contents of the 
paper upon it, and standing forth in the midst of the room, 
thus addressed the assembly: “ Gentlemen, since I have 
been the unfortunate instrument of Mr. Stripe’s death, I 
call upon you all to witness that I will not survive him. 
Since I cannot cure him—for heaven knows how far he is 
beyond the reach of all medical skill—at least, I will die 
with him,” and he swallowed down the contents of the gob- 
let, hurling the empty vessel into the farthest corner of the 
room. He then grasped Richard around the neck, and they - 
remained for some minutes, enfolded in each other’s arms, 
until the acuteness of their pains, imaginary and pretended, 
obliged them to unlock their embrace, and they sat, with 
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hands pressed upon their stomachs, looking upon each other, 
in horrid sympathy. Richard at length arose, and advanced 
with a most solemn demeanor into the midst of the apart- 
ment, when falling upon his knees, he turned upwards the 
most piteous face that was ever presented to the firmament ; 
at the sight of which, the company, unable to restrain longer 
their risible muscles, burst into a general and obstreperous 
laugh, which they kept up, until Dick, perceiving that he 
had been made the subject of ridicule and mockery, fell into 
an excess of rage, such as has perhaps not been witnessed 
since the arrival of William Penn in this province. Having 
shut his eyes, he rushed forward, mowing down every ob- 
ject, whether animate or inanimate, that opposed his career. 
Tables, glasses, decanters, stoves, stove pipes, and human 
beings—all were thrown into one general and indiscrimi- 
nate confusion. At-length, the landlord, trembling for the 
reputation of his house, arrived, and being a man of athletic 
frame, seized Dick by the shoulders, and giving him a di- 
réction eastwardly, kicked him out of doors as the author 
of the riot. He expostulated, and then attempted to renew 
the fight, but at length yielding, like Julius Cesar, to the 
number and dignity of his enemies, submitted with resig- 
nation to his fate. 

“ I have some reason,” said a Scotchman, who had been 
kicked from a neighbor’s threshold, “to suspect that I'am 
not treated well in this house ;” and, indeed, there is: no 
kind of personality at which persons generally seem to take 
greater displeasure, than a kicking. But however unplea- 
sant the ceremony may have been to our hero Dick, it was 
quite endurable, when compared with the apprehension he 
now felt of returning, after so long a delay, and the objects 
of his errand unaccomplished, to his neglected and offended 
spouse. He retraced his steps up the hill, in nearly the 
same gait as the truant school-boy, who bears to his peda- 
gogue the instrument of his own chastisement. 

In the mean time, Mr. Speedy had not been negligent of 
his advantages. He had discovered the lady’s retreat; had 
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kissed Coco,—“ the charming little boy, so much like his 
mother,”—had uttered several soft sentences to madam ; 
nearly finished a good dinner, and just uncorked the last 
bottle, when Richard glided softly and unnoticed, behind 
the oak tree, which covered them with its hospitable branch- 
es; and just in time to hear a small part of their interesting 
conversation. 

“« When vinegar and oil combine, they are ever in com- 
motion,” said the gentleman; “but the congenial wine, as 
you see, when mingled with the watery element, sleeps in 
peaceful and unruffled matrimony. It is not enough, my 
dear Stripe, (Sut there is nothing in your glass.) Itis not 
enough that a lady be amiable, adorable, as you are. There 
must be in her husband, a heart and an eye fitted to the ad- 
miration of such qualities. What are the dews of heaven 
upon the faded leaf or flinty rock! (this tongue is excellent.) 
Yes, madam, there are souls! (Let me help you to a small 
piece.) A chaste sense of beauty implies an intelligent 
mind. The ox, of which this tongue is a part, has no doubt 
enjoyed the green fields and pastures; but it is man only, 
intelligent man, who admires the beauty of the prospect. 
Wow this husband of yours, madam—it must be con- 
fessed— 

“TI tell you he is a bear, that has never been licked into 
shape. To talk sense to him, is to sing psalms to a dead 
horse.” 

‘* Your conversations, I should suppose, were quite intel- 
lectual.”” gs. Ss 

“ Yes, sir, he will tell you, that in the spring the flowers 
come out—that autumn is the season of fruit. In coming 
along this morning, he informed me, without a fault in his 
arithmetic, how many pillars there were in front of the Unit- 
ed States Bank ; and for the changes of the moon, and days 
of the month, he is as good asan almanac. I tell you, sir, 
that any one who would hang my husband for his wit, would 
*. be guilty of a murder.” 
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“ But he must have some predominant passion—some— 
(you have nothing in your plate.’’) 

“ Yes, sir, he is enamored of the country life, and thinks 
that the pigs of the Blue mountains grunt most expressive- 
ly. Why, sir, it is only the other night he sat bolt upright 
in his bed, silent and motionless, for at least half an hour ; 
and what do you think he was doing? He dreamt he was a 
hen, and that he was hatching.” (a loud laugh.) 

“ That’s very good ; that’s excellent! But have you ever 
examined the expressions of Mr. Stripe’s countenance?” 

“ The expression!—of Mr. Stripe’s?—Pray sir, have you 
ever examined the expression of a barber’s wig-block ?—I 
tell you, sir, he is a dish of water gruel ; a fish without sea- 
soning; and if there were but he and I in the world, you 
might close the concern of the human race. I took him im, 
sir, when he had neither friends nor home, and when he had 
no other coat than his skin ; and now you see how he treats 
me. Since an hour, sir, he has been smoking and drinking 
like a sot, in the tavern, (a little wine, if you please sir)— 
and his wife and child”—Here the tears started in the eyes 
of the lady, as she sat down her glass, and Speedy, by an 
impulse of sympathy, having approached her side, was just 
raising her little finger to his lips, when Dick stood suddenly 
before them. He-uttered not a word, but rage had a con- 
vulsive effect upon his muscles. His teeth and fists were 
clenched, and his whole frame was convulsed with an agony 
of passion. His wife, knowing that his simple good nature 
was susceptible of violent excitement on such emergencies, 
was at first disconcerted; but recovering soon her wonted 
reflection, she burst into a fit of loud and hysterical laugh- 
ter. She laughed and laughed immoderately; and Speedy, 
who knew her to be a composition of trick and hypocrisy, 
joined, though with some difficulty, in the chorus. Even 
Richard felt the rigidity of his features gradually relax, 
till his good nature, getting the better of his rage, he began 
to doubt whether he ought not to laugh also; when his 
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spouse recovered suddenly her speech and serious gra- 
vity. 

2 ¥ou were then such a fool as to believe that you had 
stolen across that rustling wood, and placed yourself behind 
that tree so dexterously, without being seen ! with your cat- 
like walk, which you learnt no doubt from your countrymen 
the Mohawks. You thought, I suppose, we had our eyes 
in our pockets. It was to punish the baseness of such con- 
duct that this gentleman and I contrived to say aloud what 
might best ruffle your spirits; and it seems we succeeded. 
But let me tell you, sir, the meanness of such behaviour 
would deserve another chastisement. Why don’t you speak 
to the gentleman ?—-Mr. Speedy.—He is an old friend of 
mine, whom I knew before I had the honor of your ac- 
quaintance.” 

Richard was thrown into confusion and shame at his 
misconduct, and mustering the whole stock of his affability, 
endeavored to salute his guest courteously; but his eyes 
at this moment falling upon the remnants of the departed 
refreshments, he felt the smile die upon his countenance, 
and he could only add, as he took the stranger’s hand, “ very 
happy sir--to have my dinner.” 

The rain now began to pour down with all the sudden 
rapidity of a May shower. The girls and boys were run- 
ning helter skelter over the hills, with their fragrant treasure 
in their arms, to seek shelter in the neighboring houses and 
villages, and our little party of the oak tree made haste to 
imitate their example. Richard immediately busied him- 
self in collecting the plates, knives, empty bottles, and frag- 
ments of the dinner ; but rising from the accumbent posture 
this duty required, he found himself with Coco, and the 
basket, left alone ; the lady and the stranger having vanished 
from his sight. 


Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus eandem. 


He therefore commenced immediately the pursuit, drag- 
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ging the little Iulus by the hand ; but after many circuitous 
windings and researches, to no purpose, he returned to the 
spot from which he had set out, and there mounting upon a 
tree, stretched his eyes over the forest, to ascertain the di- 
rection of their flight. Maternal affection had in the mean 
time brought thither the mother, who, finding her son, and 
embracing him in her arms, again disappeared with: her 
cavalier, unobserved. Richard descended; but who will 
attempt to describe the nature of his feelings on this occa- 
sion! He wished to run to all points of the compass at 
once, and stood still in motionless irresolution. At length 
he sat out to each of the cardinal points in succession, fill- 
ing up the groves of Mantua with lamentable invocations 
upon Coco!—Coco, the hills, Coco the vales, and Coco the 
sympathising streams rebound! 


Coco! Coco! Sylva, Coco! et flumina reddunt. 


How now to revisit the fire side of Mrs. Stripe! How 
approach again this inexorable woman! At the very thought 
he was seized with a nervous agitation, and his knees smote 
upon each other like Belshazzar’s. He became frantic, 
tore his hair, and at last, entirely overcome by his feelings 
and the vexations of the day, burst into tears, and prostrat- 
ing himself upon the earth, poured out his soul in loud sobs 
and lamentations. 

By this explosion of feeling, the exacerbation of his grief 
was in some measure soothed, and the sun now declining 
towards the west, he commenced his return homewards. 
But he was hungry and cold, and seeing a tavern at the way 
side, he entered, and commenced drying by the kitchen fire 
his coat and vest, which were drenched by the rain; de- 
signing to procure afterwards some food to mitigate his 
hunger. At this juncture a young citizen, from an adjoin- 
ing apartment, which resounded with clamorous merriment, 
entered the kitchen. 

“I say, my friend, will you please to convey my compli- 
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ments to the cook, and inform her smutty ladyship we are 
growing impatient for dinner.” 

“ This fellow is familiar,” muttered Dick, as he turned 
round his garments before the fire; and the order being 
repeated, with the same familiar appellation, he replied, in 
rather a surly manner, for his feelings had become irritated 
by past. vexations, ‘“‘ My friends are all my. acquaintances, 
Mister, and I hav’nt the pleasure” — 

“ J am not in the.humor for wit, fellow,” said the cock- 
ney, advancing close upon Dick’s flank. 

“ Fellow!” re-echoed the insulted grocer. 

“Oh! you appear dull of comprehension. Then bear 
that to the cook, with my compliments,” and he accom- 
panied the words with a round slap of the open hand upon 
the face of Dick, who, as he was never a coward but upon 
reflection, drew off the cap from his brow, and stood forth 
immediately upon the floor in the attitude of battle. ‘“ Vil- 
lain!” cried he, with more than usual eloquence, “ your 
impudence.shall have its reward. I am a gentleman, sir, 
and will not be insulted.” , 

“‘ Gentleman !—Oh heavens, shall I never correct my 
indiscretion? My dear sir, I ask you a thousand and a 
thousand times pardon. I mistook you for the waiter.” 

“Tis very well, sir,’ said Dick, relaxing the martial 
fierceness of aspect. 

“ T am unfortunately of a quick temper, sir’’~- 

** So I have perceived,” replied Richard grumly, and 
placing his hand upon the wounded cheek. 

_ “ And in a passion, I am sometimes light of hand.” 

‘* I did not observe it.” 

* But I assure you, sir, I am sorry--extremely sorry.” 

Here Richard, imagining that his antagonist was intimi- 
dated, and perhaps willing to show a quality in which he 
was consciously deficient, replied, with rather an insolent 
air, “ Sir, an affront is not to be settled in any such a man- 
ner.” 

“ Oh, very well. “Then, sir, I am at your orders. I have 
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fortunately a pair of pistols with me in front of my gig, and 
the affair may be settled at once. You shall have satisfac- 
tion. The woods behind the meeting house--there is a 
grave-yard convenient—softly! I'll be with you in a 
minute.” 

“I have pushed this matter too far,” said Dick, falling 
into a violent alarm.—“ He must blow out my brains to 
excuse himself for slapping me in the face ; and he calls it 
giving me satisfaction. _ Now the truth: is, I should be very 
much dissatisfied._-Let me see; I received the blow, it is 
true, but it was designed for another.” He had by this 
time braced on his coat, replaced his cap, and was on the 
very eve of escape by the back door, when his antagonist 
re-entered, bearing the horrid weapons, one in each hand. 
At the sight of them, Dick-recoiled several steps, and re- 
fused peremptorily to have his brains blown out on that 
occasion, alleging that the insult was not sufficient to au- 
thorize such extremities. 

“ Not sufficient? Then I will make it witichiie was the 
sudden reply; and by the way of suiting the action to the 
word, as Shakspeare recommends, he directed a second — 
blow upon Richard’s face. It was repelled, however, with 
proper spirit, and a combat ensued; to witness which, a 
crowd gathered round, and the landlord interfering, Dick 
was once more kicked into the street. 

I have read in Aristotle, or perhaps Pliny, of a camel, 
whose back had been broken by a hair, the beast being al- 
ready overloaded; but Dick still bore up under the burthen 
of his misfortunes. He wept, indeed, .in all-the bitterness 
of his spirit, as he left the inhospitable inn; but my ex- 
perience through life has been, that cowards bear more 
beating than brave men, as drunkards fall more safely than 
the sober; and that those who will give expression to their 
griefs, are likely to endure more than they who foolishly 
lock them up in their own bosoms. Jeremiah died when 
he was old; and I am persuaded that if Shakspeare’s girl 
had but “ told her love,” she would have survived, and per- 
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haps been the mother of many children. Dick was now to 
appear before Mrs. Stripe, and to render her an account of 
the melancholy loss of her son. He therefore called off his 
reflections from all past adversities, and employed them in 
acquiring a proper tone of mind for this emergency. “ Let 
a man,” said he, “ show at least the temper of his manhood, 
and if he must die, at least let him not die without a battle.”’ 
Now the fact is, that Richard Stripe, when alone, and re- 
mote from danger, felt the most magnanimous dispositions. 
He would fight duels, rout armies, save ladies from ruin, 
and do things that were impracticable. Often he would 
chafe the tigress in her den, pluck- the grave justice from 
the bench and wring his beard, or bend Christchurch stee- 
ple to the earth with his little finger. Under the agitation 
of such mighty feelings, he entered the suburbs of the city, 
just as the eye of evening had closed upon the labors of 
men. One while he was seen running, as if pursued by the 
bailiff, and then moving with a slow and solemn gravity, as 
if bearing the sacred things of mother Vesta. Modo citus, 
modo tardus incessus. But as he came in sight of his own 
dwelling, he felt all these valorous dispositions die away 
within him. A religious horror came upon his countenance, 
and he shook. like a leaf. He approached, however, and 
with almost inaudible footsteps, and suppressed respiration, 
placed his bent knee upon the marble, when the accents of 
his redoubtable partner-for life fell like the cold north upon 
his heart. He was startled, and would have shrunk in ter- 
ror from his door, but he lingered yet awhile, with an ear 
pressed closely to the keyhole, in the faint hope that he 
might perhaps catch the voice of the unfortunate Coco. 
That voice, which had so often molested his repose by day 
and by night, and which so often he had deprecated in se- 
eret curses, he would have given the world to hear it now 
in its most aggravated discord. But alas, it was—-and he 
thought for the first time—silent; not a note floating-upon 
the air. The little .urchin, unconscious of his father's 
agony, was wrapped in innocent slumbers upon his couch, 
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Richard again returned to the street, where he passed and 
repassed his own door, a prey to the bitterest afflictions; 
now with his hands clenched in anguish upon his brow, and 
then, to the astonishment of the passengers, bursting into 
exclamations of distress: “ Coco! Coco!—QOh that I never 
had been born!” Thrice he had taken the knocker, resolved 
to announce his arrival, and thrice his paternal hands had 
failed to execute their office. 

As he stood, with limbs paralyzed, in motionless gaze, 
he was suddenly accosted by a woman, who rushed precipi- 
tately from an adjoining alley. ‘“ For heaven’s sake,” she 
exlaimed, “ hold this infant till I run across the street for 
the doctor—his father is dying! Alas! sir, he will die with- 
out the help of the doctor.” Richard instinctively held 
out his arms, and found the little infant pressed upon his 
benevolent bosom. The woman immediately vanished 
from his sight, running with the utmost speed, and is no 
doubt running yet, for she has never since come back. 

Richard looked with tenderness upon the sleeping babe ; 
he pitied its dying father; he pitied its mother; and then 
looked again upon the interesting spectacle; indulging 
sometimes in a silent wish that he had had, himself, such a 
son. Thus a considerable time passed away, and he con- 
tinued to cradle the little being in his arms. At length he 
was seen to turn his eyes frequently towards the opposite 
side of the street, and his features gradually assumed an 
expression of surprise. This was, however, soon removed 
by a scrap of paper, which he accidentally perceived pinned 
upon the child’s bosom, and which being read over by the 
light of the street lamp, he learnt that Richard Stripe was 
the sole proprietor and disposer of the infant. At this 
moment the little creature awakening, began to evince its 
displeasure at the open air and bad nursing, by the most 
clamorous outcries. In an instant a crowd, composed prin- 
cipally of his neighbours and intimate acquaintances, ga- 
thered about Richard. The child still continued its ob- 
streperous squalling, and Dick, sensible of the ludicrous 
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predicament in which he stood, was covered with confusion. 
At this moment, his door flying open, to escape the inter- 
rogatories and sneers of the mob, which thickened around 
him, he rushed into his own parlor, and found himself sud- 
denly in the presence of Mrs. Stripe. Holding out the 
child, he stowd like one who had seen the snaky head of 
Medusa. No one who looked upon that petitionary and 
apologetic face, will ever forget its expression. Not a 
muscle, not a limb, but had lost the faculty of motion. But 
I must leave this-situation, in despair, to the imagination of 
my readers. Perhaps some one of them may have seen 
the condemned culprit looking upwards upon the gallows, 
from which he is about to be suspended 


From the above history might be deduced some useful 
corollaries ; namely, that a man may blaze in a village, and 
yet not glimmer in the capital; kill one woman by love, 
and be hen-pecked by another. The same history might 
furnish, besides, a fine moral lesson upon the vanity of our 
hopes, and the uncertainty of human enjoyments. But all 
this I must omit for want of space. I will merely add, for 
the gratification of those who wish to know any thing fur- 
ther of the story I have partially treated, that Mrs. Stripe 
died suddenly a few weeks ago, in consequence of which 
her husband was left a widower. This I have inferred from 
a copy of Pindaric verses I have accidentally discovered, 
composed by some wag upon that solemn occasion. Dick, 
it appears, had borne an inordinate attachment towards 
smoking, and the perversity of the lady, or perhaps her an- 
tipathy to tobacco, had obliged him to seek a refuge in the 
stable or elsewhere, to indulge in his favorite enjoyment. 
The verses are as follows: 


‘*Fashions are stubborn things, 

And by the time a man is turned of forty 
His ruling passion’s grown so very haughty, 
There’s no clipping of its wings.” 
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This truth will best be shown 
By a familiar story of our own. ‘ 


Diex Sruire was a great friend and lover of the pipe; 
He used to say, ** one pipe of Leiper’s best” 
Gave life a zest; 
To him ’twas meat, and drink, and physic, * 
To see the friendly vapor 
Curl around the nightly taper, 
And its black fume obscure the room, 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysic. 
And still he smok’d and smok’d. And had he single tarried, 
He might have smoked and still grown old in smoke; 
But Richard married !—— 
His wife was one who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice; 
For thrice a week, above, below, 
The house was scour’d from top to toe; 
You dar’d not walk upright, for fear of shiding, 
For this she took a pride in. 
Of all things else, Rebecca Stripe 
Could least endure a pipe. 
She rail’d upon the filthy herb tobacco, 
Protested that the noisome vapor 
Had spoil’d her best chintz curtains and the paper, 
And cost her many a pound in stucco: 
And then she quoted old king James, who saith 
** Tobacco is the devil’s breath.” 
When wives will govern, husbands must obey. 
For many a day ‘ 
Dick miss’d and mourn’d his favorite tobacco, 
And curs’d Rebecca. 
At length the time arriv’d his wife must die. 
Imagine now the doleful cry 
Of female friends, old aunts, and cousins, 
Who to the funeral come by dozens. 
The undertakers, men, and mutes, 
Stood at the gates in sable suits, 
With doleful looks, 
Just like so many melancholy rooks. 
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Now cakes and wine are handed round, 

Folks sigh and drink, and drink and sigh; 

For grief makes people very dry. 

But Dick is missing—no where to be found. 

Above, below, within and out 

They search’d the house throughout, 

In every corner, nook and secret entry, 

Quite from the garret to the pantry... 

At length they found him. .. reader, guess you where, 
Perch’d on Rebecca’s coffin, quite at rest, 
Smoking a pipe of ‘ Leiper’s best.” 

J. S. 





OR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CRITIC. 
RHETORICAL FIGURES. 
No. I. 


In these papers I intend to demonstrate the value of rhe- 
torical figures. This demonstration shall be made by dis- 
playing to the reader beautiful exemplifications of the 
beneficial employment of these figures: their opportune in- 
troduction, excellent construction, and happy application. 
I shall not take the wings of the morning and cross the 
Atlantic, in order to procure such exemplifications. * Nay, 
thanks to our literary patriots! our own country affords 
abundance; solid in substance, fine in quality, splendid in 
appearance, overwhelming in effect. They shall be brought 
forth, then, from our own treasures of literature; and I 
will duly arrange them under the heads of Simile, Meta- 
phor, Allegory, Irony, Hyperbole, Antithesis, Climaz, 
Personification, postrophe, Interrogation, Exclamation, 
$e. 

The character of the critic may be reprobated, but can- 
not be destroyed. 
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As the sun makes conspicuous all on which he smiles, 
and keeps in obscurity all on which he frowns; so does the 
critic raise his favorites to distinction, and bury in oblivion 
all who find not grace in his sight. 

The critic is the sun of the literary world. 

The sun rose in the east in full glory. The multitude 
of stars, each of whom had before been a light unto itself, 
paid homage to their superior, and lost themselves in his 
effulgence. The giant mountains of the earth, that had 
been undistinguishable in the gloom, stood up in their na- 
tive grandeur, and scorned the lowland waters, which alone 
had been admired by the stars. Justice was done unto all. 
Every thing was valued according to its natural worth; and 
every thing found its due eminence and importance. 

All authors foster an inveterate aversion to the critic. 
They may be divided into two classes: those whom the 
critic is just ushering from nonentity into existence; and 
those whom he has blessed with immortality. The first 
class deprecate his creative influence; and the second im- 
plore an entire return—name, works, and all, into their 
original non-existence. 

The critic. cannot be destroyed. Authors may seek his 
destruction; but he remains secure. He is sustained and 
comforted by both animate and inanimate nature—from the 
least created thing even unto the great Creator. The 
mountain, the valley, the rivulet, the lake, the ocean, the 
staf's, the moon, the sun—all inarimate things contribute to 
his sustenance and happiness. He is sustained and com- 
forted by all the changes of nature; by the day, the night, 
the calm, the breeze, the storm; by the spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter. He obtains nutriment and pleasure. 
from-all vegetable creation—from the germ, the blade, the 
stem, the leaf, the flower, the fruit, the seed. -He finds 
friends in all animate existence—in the insect, the reptile, 
the fish, the bird, the beast, in all men, except authors, in 
saints, in angels, in archangels, in the Maker of all. The 
critic cannot be destroyed. I would speak hyperbolically 
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of his value; but it is impossible. To the character of the 
true critic (and let no person cavil by alluding to examples 
of false:critics) all hyperbole, though it may be judiciously 
and zealously applied, falls short of the truth. 

If authors would destroy the critic, let them relinquish 
all murderous intentions, and make him their friend. 

The character of the critic has been misunderstood, un- 
dervalued, misrepresented, calumniated. But it is a cha- 
racter, when once well understood, to be loved, admired, 
advocated, venerated. His mind is not narrow and bigot- 
ted. He does not cling to the earth, viewing but one ob- 
ject at a time, and that with an eye “ whose feeble ray scarce 
spreads an inch around,” and then “ with blind presump- 
tion bold” “daring to tax the structure of the whole.” 
Nay, his mind is as clear and as expansive as the unclouded 
sky—it comprehends the world; and his mental eye, like 
the meridian sun, looks forth from the midst, with a gaze 
unobstructed, intense and universal. 

At the feet of the critic, literature modestly spreads the 
gifts of her votaries; and then earnestly beseeches him to 
place his signet upon such as are worthy preservation, and 
consign to oblivion the vast mass of worthlessness—to se- 
lect for her cabinet the “ gold and silver and precious 
stones,” and devote to the consuming flame, “ the wood, 
hay, and stubble.” é 

O Nature! thou who dost invite to the enjoyment of all 
that is new, beautiful, and sublime, in thy possession, the 
virtuous in heart and life—thou whose works manifest con- 
sistency, order, and harmony—bless! Oh bless the true 
critic!—he who preserves from violation the perfection of 
thy works; who curbs the impetuosity of those wild men 
who are constantly striving to deform thy beauties, by 
caricaturing thy excellencies, and. combining such of thy 
elements as must necessarily lose their virtues in such com- 
bination. O Nature! bless the critic! and endow him with 
@ power which none can stay, that the effects of the vani- 
Vou. No. 7. 62 
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ties and wickedness of fools may be counteracted, and all 
things yet be good! 

“ Lives there a man, with soul so dead,” who, after all 
that has been said, can do otherwise than love, admire, ad- 
vocate, and venerate, the character of the critic? 

Certainly not! What! traduce it! Oh vile! Venerate it! 
—venerate! yea, for ever! 

I shall now proceed to the promised exemplifications. 
For these I am indebted te a few numbers of three differ- 
ent newspapers. The names of the authors are prefixed 
to most of the productions from which the extracts are 
made; but, as it would be of no advantage to them to name 
them, their writings shall be abstractly considered. I am 
thus generous, in order to be a contrast to some, who, with- 
out permission, drag forth even anonymous writings to 
public praise and censure. First, then, for 

Simile. A simile is a comparison of two things, for the 
sake of illustrating either. It is founded on the striking 
coincidences that often obtain between objects in one par- 
ticular, that may be generally very dissimilar. The simile 
is most perfect, when the most prominent peculiarities of 
the objects are compared. For instance, we might say of 
a violet, it is soft as the sky; but this would be a compari- 
son of properties peculiarly striking in neither the flower 
nor the sky. Should we say, however, the violet is as blue 
as the sky, then the figure would be perfect, because of the 
comparison of the distinguishing characteristic of each. 
Many other remarks, in relation to the construction and 
appropriation, the truth, beauty, and benefit of the simile, 
might be here introduced; but it is probable that I -shall 
have ample opportunity to mention them in my comments 
upon examples. 

Let me now lead thee, courteous reader, into a field ripe 
with an abundance of all things calculated to afford thee en- 
joyment. Art thou a patriot? Swell thy heart proudly— 
for I will show thee cause of pride! Art thou a man of 
taste—a literary epicure? Let thy appetite-loose—for I 
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will spread before thee a banquet of choice things! Who- 
ever and whatever thou art, I promise thee rational enter- 
tainment. 


THE STARS. 


** There they stand, 
Shining in order, like a living hymn, 
Written in light.” 


It is not to be expected that all the beauty of this simile 
will be evident at the first glance. It must be examined. 


** There they stand.” 


‘This personification introduces to our vision the host in 
an erect attitude. 


*¢ Shining in order.” 


Although this clause is so brief, it is strong and clear, 
The picture is perfect. We immediately perceive that this 
erect multitude is not a mass of confusion, but that it is ar- 
ranged in order. Moreover, it shines along its whole ex- 
tent. It is probable the author compared it in his mind to 
the army of Darius, when arrayed for battle and glittering 
with weapons of gold. We have now the first image dis- 
tinctly before us. What is the second? 


** A living hymn 
Written in light.” 


Mr. Gray makes mention of “ thoughts that breathe.” A 
hymn is composed of sacred thoughts, and, therefore, ad- 
mitting Mr. Gray’s assertion to be true, and confessing that 
of all thoughts those which are religious are most likely to 
breathe, we perceive the reasonableness of speaking of a Jiv- 
ing hymn,—for if the thoughts breathe, they live—and if 
the thoughts live, the hymn lives. It would be foolish to 
eavil here, by saying that the hymn is only the lifeless con- 
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tainer of the living thoughts, as a house contains human 
beings; because we know that the thoughts are only consti- 
tuents of the hymn; whereas, the house is altogether dis- 
tinctive in its nature, and separate in reality, from the human 
beings it contains. Taking five thoughts as an average num- 
ber for a hymn, they may be considered as the five lobes of 
the Jungs of the hymn, which is the iving being. In this 
way, too, we beautifully illustrate Mr. Gray’s theory— 
“ thoughts that breathe.” 

But we now come to a difficulty. Mr. Gray only had 
allusion to thoughts emanating from the brains of the chil- 
dren of men, whereas the author of this simile certainly re- 
ferred to a heavenly hymn. This we think is evident from 
the following circumstances. 1. From the whole tenor of the 
poem, from which the simile is taken, we discover that the 
author institutes the comparison in order to augment the 
glory of the stars ; 2. He says this living hymn was “ writ- 
ten in light.” From either of these circumstances, we can 
show conclusively that he alluded to a heavenly hymn ;— 
with both we place the matter beyond all question. 

1. From the tenor of the poem from which the simile is 
taken, we discover that the author institutes the comparison 
in order to augment the glory of the stars. Before the em- 
ployment of the figure, he calls them the innumerable stars. 
Then, regularly proceeding in the augmentation of their 
glory, by climacteric additions, he says, they “hold their 
place in heaven,”—not in the clouds; and that “ they 
spring,” “through the pearly depths,” “ like beautiful crea- 
tions ;” which is another simile employed to show that the 
stars of which the poet speaks are not dim, as you might 
suppose old ones to be, but that they are as bright as new 
ones, or “ creations”— and even as “ beautiful creations.” 
Then, to eap the climax, he introduces the figure under con- 
sideration. Thus, then, viewing this simile as the last and 
crowning member of a more comprehensive figure, the 
climaz, and remembering the’ design of a climax, we plain- 
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ly discover, that the comparison was instituted in order to 
augment the glory of the stars. 

“ But,” says one, “how do you prove by this that the 
author alluded to a heavenly hymn?” In this way :—The 
author, desiring to magnify the importance of the objects of 
which he is speaking, compares them to another object. 
In order to succeed in this attempt, it is necessary that the 
object to which he compares them should be the greater. It 
would not be sufficient for the object to be only equal in 
importance ; and still worse would it be, were it of only 
minor importance. If you say one man is like another, you 
magnify the importance of neither. You merely say, they 
are equal. If you say a man is like a dog, instead of mag- 
nifying his importance, you degrade him. But if you say 
a man is like an archangel, then you give him additional 
glory. If the author of our simile alluded to an earthly 
hymn, he degraded that which he designed to exalt, for it 
cannot for a moment be thought that a person whose wri- 
tings are indicative of such justness of apprehension, should 
consider a mere earthly hymn to be of superior importance - 
to “the innumerable stars,” that “ Ao/d their place in hea- 
ven, and yet “ spring through the pearly depths like beau- 
tiful creations!” Such a supposition would be absurd. 
Now, as the innumerable stars, and earth, and hell and 
heaven, comprise the contents of the universe—and as we 
have shown that this writer had no allusion to an earthly 
hymn—and as it is acknowledged by all that there are no 
hymns in hel/—it follows, as an unavoidable consequence, 
that the hymn spoken of is a Aeaven/y hymn. But I proceed 
to my second proof of this. 

2. The author says this living hymn was “ written in light.” 
This plainly proves, that it was not an earthly hymn; because 
no earthly hymns are “written in light.” The term ight is 
sometimes used to signify a kind of color—as a light color; 
meaning, a whitish color—wihite, in the opinion of some, 
being, if a color at all, only the color of light. Now, some, 
who may still incline to the opinion that our author alluded 
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to an earthly hymn, may be ready to say that he used the 
word light metaphorically, and that, in fact, he meant paper, 
which is generally white—the color of light. But the author 
has very judiciously prevented the establishment of this 
opinion, by employing the preposition in—* written in 
light.”” It would be proper to say, written in sand; be- 
cause the instrument of writing in sand, which is a stickh— 
and the nature of the sand, which is very susceptible of 
indentation—and the act of writing in sand, which consists 
in indenting, or denting in the sand certain lines—all show 
a propriety in such application of in. But in regard to 
paper, the application of this little word would be highly 
injudicious ; because the instrument of writing on paper, 
which is a quill, cut to a slender, flexible, divided and 
shaven point, incapable of making indentation—and the 
nature of the paper, which is insusceptible of indentation 
by such a flexible instrument—and the act of writing on 
paper, which consists in skilfully spilling ink in certain lines 
upon the unindented surface of the paper—all indicate the 
necessity of saying, in order to be correct,—written on pa- 
per. . | 
The tenacious objector, however, finding himself foiled 
on this. ground, may shift to another. It may be said— 
the author certainly alluded to an earthly hymn; because 
he says, it was “ written in light,” i. e. in the day-time. 
But I will show that the author is “ wounded in the house of 
his friends ;”’ for it would be unjust to accuse a person, pos- 
sessing, as he undoubtedly does, astonishing originality, 
of having offered as original such a common criticism. 
Written in the day-time! Why! did any one ever write a 
hymn at night? “Aha!” say you, exultingly, “many a 
one!” What!—in the dark? “Oh! no,” you answer, 
“ but by candle-light!”” And they had ight then? Well, 
so you recur to the truism—striving to make it appear that 
the author intended he should be understood to say, that the 
hymn was not written in the dark! And who would have 
thought it was? Ah!—“ this is the unkindest cut of all!” 
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“Stop awhile!” cries a hocus-pocus gentleman, “he 
meant it was written in invisible ink—light has no color, 
neither has invisible ink!” But let us be calm—the more 
haste, less speed. If this were the meaning, the author 
would not have forgotten his customary precision. He 
would certainly have said, “ written with light.” But waiv- 
ing this inaccuracy—an inaccuracy, only according to your 
notion—I will answer you thus. Invisible ink is used by 
gentlemen of your profession, and by counterfeiters, and 
thieves, and prison-breakers—and nunnery-leavers, and in- 
quisition forsakers ! Did you ever, sir! know a hymn to be 
written with invisible ink? 

All objections to the hymn spoken of being a heavenly 
hymn, are futile and puerile. I shall proceed to prove, 
therefore, that the words “written in light,” establish its 
heavenly character. As the author has no reference to 
any light of earth, and as no hymns are written in hell, it 
follows,as another unavoidable consequence, that he referred 
to a hymn written in heaven, which is the only other place 
where there is light. 

From the facts, then, that the author instituted the com- 
parison of the “innumerable stars,” to “a living hymn, 
written in light,” in order to augment the glory of the stars 
—and that this hymn was “ written in light,” I have satis- 
factorily proved that he alluded to a heavenly hymn. 

Now comes the important question—how is this hymn 
constructed? It is necessary to answer this, in order to show 
the beauty and benefit of the comparison. I will be brief 
in my answer ; and I hope that if my feeble intellect cannot 
follow successfully in the inventive track of our author, I 
may be excused, on the ground of having done according to 
my ability. The author is certainly figurative. The hymn 
is living. It is composed of thoughts ; by which I under- 
stand spirits. These thoughts are written—i. e. these 
spirits are connected together in one company, which is 
divided into larger and smaller sections; as the letters are 
connected by writing, and divided into paragraphs, sen- 
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tences,&ce. These spirits, being all together, and constantly 
offering praise, constitute a living hymn. Spirits being 
immortal, the epithet diving is very happily employed ; and 
as their sole business is praise, they are beautifully termed 
ahymn. Hymn, however, not only denotes their employ- 
ment, but is a comprehensive phrase, inclusive, in its mean- 
ing, of the innumerable spirits as one body—as the word 
army, implies a vast collection of soldiers. This “ living 
hymn,” is “ written in Jight”—these innumerable spirits 
dwell in heaven. Here, then, we have the whole matter 
explained, and we now see the propriety of saying: 


** There they stand, 
Shining in order, like a living hymn, 
Written in light.” 


Behold the beauty and benefit of the simile! Its beauty: 
The stars are innumerable—so are the spirits; the stars 
stand, shining in order—2nd so do the spirits. The simile 
is perfect. It not only composes the most striking peculi- 
arities of the objects, but it compares all the prominent pe- 
culiarities, and, in all, the likeness is wonderful. Its benefit: 
—the author designed to augment the glory of the stars. 
How adrairably has he accomplished his design! Instead 
of degrading the stars, how astonishingly has he exalted 
them; comparing their silent praise to the melody of the 
spirits in heaven—and their attitude, and lustre, and order, 
to the majesty and glory and harmony of the sons of light 
in heaven! Who can do otherwise than admire this simile 
and extol its author? It almost hallows the name of the 
figure! 

To try to be serious, at last, on a subject upon which 


“To be grave exceeds all power of face,”— 


it is not to be endured that this rhetorical hyperbole, even 
in poetical writing, should be indulged in, to the extrava- 
gant degree that is becoming so fashionable among us. The 
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license of the poet is not quite so unrestrained, as was that 
of the Pythoness, who, in her inspired paroxysms, uttered 
such absurd and equivocal vaticinations, as should be 
eschewed by all modern makers of verse or prose, who 
wish to gain and preserve a reputation for good sense and 

sound discretion. 
In my next paper, I shall endeavor to produce a proper 
specimen of the metaphor. 
: S. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE HUNTER’S SONG. 
FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM. 


Hark away! over mountain and vale 
The wild deer are rapidly sweeping; 

The panther is snuffing the gale, 

Hark away! on his blood-scented trail 

The Hunter his course must be keeping. 
Over marsh, over brake, 

His path he must take, 

Where the wolf for his victim is seeking: 
At the first peep of morn, 

Through wood and through thorn, 

While the mists o’er the streams are all floating ; 
While the sun yet delays 
From the sky his bright rays, 

The birth of the morning denoting ; 
Then, then, from his dream, 
Whose sweet visions seem 

The brighest, and softest, and fairest, 
The Hunter must rise, 

All his slumbers despise, 
For the game, that is richest and rarest. 
Vou. I.—No. 7. 63 
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His dogs are impatient to try 

The wood, where the pheasant is drumming; 
They rouse him—they call him to fly 

To the place where his victims are coming. 
Their whine bids him quickly awake, 

And haste to where bruin is hiding; 
To hie to the bank of the lake, 

Where the wild fowl are joyously riding. 


See! see! where the trumpet-ton’d swan, 


On the wave’s placid bosom is sailing ; 


Where the gull skims merrily on, 


And the king-fisher’s plaintively wailing. 


Mark the emerald crested drake, 

As he sports upon the lake; 

Fearlessly he floats along, 

Reckless of impending wrong ; 

The rifle sounds—the bullet flies; 

It finds his heart—he shrieks—he dies! 
On the Hunter sweeps again, 

Over hill and over plain. 


Hark away! Hark away! delighted, he cries; 
Hark away! the mimicking echo replies. 


Hark away! Hark away! shouts the free Hunter Boy; 
And the rocks echo back a response to his joy. 


Thus gaily passes the Hunter’s time, 

On the rock, where he loves to climb; 

In the vale, where the panther prowls, 

By the cave, where the wild wolf howls ; 

And merrily, merrily on he goes, 

Through summer’s heat and winter’s snows ; 

For his heart is light, ana gay, and free, 

As patriot’s soul can wish to be; 

And he would not change his wild-mountain scene, 
His drink from the brook, and his carpet of green, 
For the hall, where the lordly upstart shines, 

His silk-covered floor, and his sparkling wines. 

















ART AND SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


An Introduction to the Art and Science of Music, written for the 
American Conservatorio of Philadelphia. By Phil. Trajetia. 
Sold by J. Dobson, Chesnut street, and others. 


In a former article on music, published in this Magazine, 
- we indirectly alluded to Mr. Ph. Trajetta. We are now 
glad that the publication of the work, the title of which is 
prefixed to these remarks, furnishes us with a fair opportu- 
nity of speaking of this estimable professor and accomplish- 
ed composer. 

The amateurs of music have already been able to judge 
of Mr. Trajetta’s talent, chaste taste, and imagination as a 
composer, in the performance of his Oratorio, “ The Daugh- 
ter of Zion.” None, either dilletanti, virtuosi, professors, or 
otherwise, after hearing this composition, could refrain from 
admiring the exquisite taste and judgment of the composer, 
or being delighted with the music and execution. The com- 
poser has very judiciously avoided introducing into his 
Oratorio, those sacred characters we are taught by religion 
to venerate. What can be more preposterous than intro- 
ducing Christ—as has actually been done by Beethoven, in 
his Oratorio of the Mount of Olives—singing an air to 
amuse an audience, not altogether aware of the profanity of 
such a performance? 

We shall again say, (for good things cannot be too often 
repeated, ) what the famous Jean Jacques Rousseau used to 
remark, with respect to what he considered good and bad 
music. Do you wish to hear good music? Cross the Alps 
and go into Italy. Do you wish to hear bad music? Go 
to the Theatre of the Vaudeville in Paris. 

' But to return to the principal subject of our notice. The 
very modest title of this work, forbids our expecting any 
thing more than the mere dry rudiments of the art and 
science of music. To our surprise, the author presents us 
with a simple, but learned preface, being a cursory view of 
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the rocks on which theorists have so often split, both ‘in the 
art and science. To illustrate our meaning, we cannot for- 
bear extracting the following very appropriate passage : 

“ The first impressions are the most lasting, and when 


- continued, become very difficult to remove. By such habits 


the human ear may be vitiated. I have known persons 
who could execute the most difficult concertos on the piano- 
forte, and, although they had a very melodious and exten- 
sive voice, could never sing in tune. They sung false in 
consequence of studying the scales and the other common 
exercises on a discordant piano-forte, before their ear was 
accustomed to correct musical impressions.” 

The whole work, so far as we are able to judge, is well 
written. It is divided into 34 lessons, all of which, as to 
close reasoning, as well as to truth in the conclusions de- 
duced from the premises, may well be compared to so many 
demonstrations of the problems of Euclid. We had not as 
yet met with a work on this subject, which could be said to 
be even intelligible, except to those already initiated in the 
mysteries of this science. But the present work may be 
understood even by the most moderate capacity. To com- 
prehend it, does not require all the profound mathematical 
knowledge, displayed in their respective works, by a Tartini 
and a D’Alembert ; but demands only as much acquaintance 
with mathematics, as a plain English education furnishes to 
every one. 

», We cannot, in the short space allotted to this article, 
notice minutely all the merits of this work. We shall sim- 
ply remark, that it cannot be read without great improve- 
ment to the beginner, and even to the learned professor in 
music, on account of the correct and clear manner in which 
the subject is elucidated, the rich store of knowledge, and 
the methodical mind, possessed by the author. The notes, 
also, are full of historical information and scientific lore, 
much of which will be entirely novel to the reader. It must 
here be mentioned that Mr. Trajetta had been a favorite 
pupil of Perillo—who himself was a pupil of the famous 
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Durante—and afterwards became a private pupil both of 
Fenaroli and of the celebrated Piccinni, who delighted to 
open to our author their rich store of musical knowledge. 
We may without hesitation affirm, that he is a distinguished 
pupil of the celebrated school established by these great 
masters. 

In a word, the work before us is pleasing, clear, instruc- 
tive, learned and practical. We therefore hope, for the 
sake of the dissemination of- a correct taste and knowledge 
in the science of music, which has hitherto been considered 
so dry a study, that every one who feels an interest in its 
improvement, will possess himself of a copy of this valuable 
publication. 

Criarr-VoyanrT. 





MEMORANDA OF LAST MONTH. 


ist. Tue Ides of March having come and gone, it would 
be as well for those who were shivering, in the beginning 
of that ferocious month, with actual cold and the fear of 
frosted expectations, to remember it no more, but allow it 
to be “ to dumb forgetfulness a prey.” Most of the politi- 
cal disappointments among ourselves had occurred before 
this day of all fools, and they who were made fools of, will 
act wisely in setting themselves about some honest business, 
more efficacious against the dyspepsia of conscience, thai 
the sedentary habits of office. 

No very important events of general interest came to 
pass during the last month, and our memoranda must be 
made up from a few local occurrences, which may be thought 
worth remembering. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
14th. Examinations were begun this day, and continued 
through the week, in the classical department of the Uni- 
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versity, in which the students exhibited a proficiency highly 
honorable to themselves and their preceptors. 

This institution, which has been in a delicate state of 
health since its birth, has, during the last year, been “ hack- 
ed up” and put into the cauldron of reform, and we are 
happy to see that the magician’s wand has already infused 
fresh blood into its veins, given new spirit to its features, 
and luxuriancy to its limbs. The number of students has 
increased from 30 to about 70. . The old buildings are partly 
demolished, and a new and elegant structure is already 
rising from the ruins. The members of the faculty of arts, 
under which it lingered for the last 20 years, have been 
eliminated by the trustees. The present faculty is of an 
entirely new composition. The new provost is a gentleman 
of polite manners, good talents and acquirements, and great 
vigilance in the execution of his duties. The professors 
of mathematics and languages have brought with them from 
their places of former residence, reputations which had at- 
tained to maturity, and which they are not likely to forfeit, 
being placed in a new arena of honorable competition and 
distinction. The appointment to the chair of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry, is a fortunate one for the University. 
It has fallen upon a gentleman of unassuming character and 
distinguished literary ambition. It is known that at West 
Point he wore the first honors of his classes during five 
years, and that on leaving that institution, he was marked 
out from the multitude of 500 students, as deserving of 
special commendation, by the government of the United 
States. We are aware that objections have been made to 
this gentleman’s age. Many believe that a candidate for a 
professorship should present himself with snowy hair, Nes- 
tor’s wrinkles, and the beard of Hercules. Age, it is true, 
gives authority as well as wisdom, and the rule of Numa, 
by which he chose those who were annis infirmos et vali- 
dos sapientia, is certainly good in its general application, 
but subject to modification by circumstances. In the pre- 
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sent case, we may be allowed, in the words of the brave 
Castilian, to say, 


*¢ Aux Ames bien nées 
La valeur n’attend pas le nombre des années.” 


“‘ Had my master,” said a Spanish ambassador to the pope, 
“‘ known that your holiness measured intellect by the beard, 
he had sent you a he goat, and not a gentleman like me.” 
When youth accompanies excellent qualities, it should be 
considered as a recommendation in a professor, rather than 
an objection. The old are descending from, while the 
young are approaching the point of maturation. ; 

The appointment of an assistant professor to the provost, 
is a measure of good policy. The president of a college 
should not be made a hackney for all uses—“for the rake 
Nomentanus and Pantalobus the buffoon.” His authority 
should be economized, not employed upon skirmishes, but 
reserved for pitched battles. 

In placing these gentlemen in apposition, the professor 
of languages appears to.us to have the more difficult task 
to perform, and to require the aid of more various and 
eminent qualities. In mathematical and natural science, 
the objects are wholly tangible, being either lines or mag- 
nitudes, obvious to the sense; facts, deduced from infalli- 
ble experience ; or hypotheses, founded upon analogy. The 
path is open, and none but the blind are subject to error. 
The teacher accompanies his pupil from the outset of the 
journey, knowing, from his successive advances, the exact 
degree of his proficiency. Not so the professor of hu- 
manities. His task is to complete an edifice of which 
others have laid the foundation. Here the field of specula- 
tion is unlimited in extent, and the objects are incapable of 
emblematical representation. Nor is this professor to be 
estimated by the grammatical pains he may have undergone 
in learning a language, or for the unruminated Latin and 
Greek sentences which he may have stored in that lumber 
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house of the human mind—the memory. He is to explain 
the beauties of classical literature, by useful learning, apt 
allusion and illustration, and by such charms of eloquence, 
as May excite curiosity and ambition, and strew, now and 
then, flowers upon the thorny and rugged paths of scholas- 
tic discipline. The professor in this department, who has 
the requisite abilities, as in the present case we consider as 
the decus et tutamen—the strength and ornament of the 
edifice, unless, perhaps, exception is to be made in favor of 
the professors of rhetoric, who have likewise a variety of 
things to teach, which are not to be learned from a table of 
Greek anomalies. 

But, after all, the dignity of the temple does not consist 
in the contignation of its beams, in the array of its profes- 
sorships, or the encyclopzdical catalogue, so easily made out, 
of sciences and arts. There must be an improvement of 
the public taste for classical learning. There must be pub- 
lic opinion, without which the institution is destitute of the 
vital principle which is to impart life to it and sustain its 
existence. The lessons of the professors must be heard 
beyond the precincts of the academy. The fathers and 
mothers are to be taught, as a preliminary to the instruc- 
tion of their sons. 

In Philadelphia we are emphatically a practical people, 
intent upon improving machinery and multiplying the re-. 
sources of market ; and whatever has no immediate tendency 
to such objects, we estimate as idle or frivolous employ- 
ment. When we shall have become better acquainted with 
our nature, and the designs of Providence in placing us 
upon the earth, and shall have learned that there is a culti- 
vation of mind, of a higher order in the scale of our ex- 
istence than mere physical interests, then, and then only, 
we shail be disposed to patronize a judicious system of 
classical instruction. 

There are, besides, inveterate prejudices and errors to be 
overcome. Rural colleges and rural innocence, city: life 
and licentious habits, are, with many persons, synonymous 
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expressions. Our fathers sent their sons into the country, 
and we must send ours to the same pasture. Some believe 
that valuable learning is to be procured only from afar, as 
precious cargoes are brought from distant countries. There 
is, besides, a magic in the word country, especially to those 
who, after the manner of John Gilpin, take but an annual 
excursion of a holiday, which, alone, is sufficient to deter- 
mine their preference ! Now the truth is, that Cicero studied 
at Rome, arfd Socrates and Xenophon at Athens, and that 
the best colleges of Europe are those which are situated in 
cities, or large towns, as at Glasgow, Edinburg, Dublin; 
and, on the continent, at Upsal, Berlin, Prague, Gottingen, 
Inspruck and Vienna. The country universities of Ger- 
many, as described by Russel, are the resort of licentious- 
ness and riot; and were stimulants stronger than beer and 
smoke easily procured, these institutions would become 
insupportable nuisances, filling the country with drunkards 
and vagabonds. France boasted, before the revolution, of 
her 21 universities, all in her largest towns, as, in the north, 
Douay, St. Omers, Paris, Rheims, Nancy, Strasburg; in 
the middle department, Nantz, Angers, Poictiers, Orleans, 
Bourges, Dijon and Besangon; in the south, Pau, Lou- 
vaine and, Montpelier. The same remark extends to Italy 
and Spain; and two universities have now gone into suc- 
cessful operation in London. 

Our elementary training should have reference to our 
destination in life. Men who are designed to pass their 
lives in academical retirement, may as well vegetate in the 
groves of a country college; but those who are intended to 
mix in the world’s business, must learn the tactics which 
are necessary in the general battle. They-are not only to 
learn the longs and shorts of prosody, but to live among 
men, and therefore to cultivate the amiable and polite man- 
ners which dignify and adorn private society. In cities 
they have the opportunity of comparing their own acquire- 
ments and abilities with those of others, and of wearing 
off the little and presumptuous vanity, so natural to youth, 
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especially to a country student, with his modicum of Latin 
and superficial Greek. Necesse est nimium se xstimet qui 
se nemini comparat. Unfortunately, the exposure in coun- 
try towns to vulgar habits and low vices, is neither less 
frequent nor less dangerous than in cities. In the latter, 
the passion of youth may be turned into a channel of libe- 
ral amusement. It is as essential to their morals that they 
find good companions, as it is that they should avoid bad — 
ones; and in distant colleges, they are left, without experi- 
ence, to make their own selection. The child is no where 
so safe as under the eye of his parent; nor is it an incon- 
siderable evil that the ties of kindred are weakened by 
separation. Family affections are the first lessons of pub- 
lic virtues. A bad son or cold relation, cannot be a reli- 
gious man or a good citizen. Philanthropy is engrafted 
upon affection for parents, and patriotism is but a combina- 
tion of those domestic affections ods 7s 0 wha mompoc, cum av tors 
pronto Sypeocin ypnorros, cuderors adroreius DIAKITA © QIATATa Ras olmsoTaTa 


Cupar jan ory. 
Besides, were it even possible to educate children in the 


country, in total ignorance of vice, the propriety of such 
a system might well be called in question. Rapid transi- 
tions in morals are as dangerous as those in climate. The 
emancipation of youth from parental restraint, should be 
gradual and insensible. Like the pent up stream, which 
bursts its mounds, men’s passions rage with the more vio- 
lence from previous suppression. Human nature must have 
its tides and ebullitions; and he who begins late, is not 
likely to be less eager in the pursuit, or more aware of the 
dangers that beset him. The policy of retaining a child in 
ignorance of the world, that he may the better encounter 
its dangers, when necessarily exposed to them, is deserving 
of about as much praise as the precaution taken against 
drowning, by the prudent Greek, who resolved to abstain 
from water until he had learned. to swim. 

There are many other reflections connected with this 
subject, to which we shall solicit attention on another occa- 
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sion, It isa subject upon which the honor of this city is 
so essentially implicated, that it cannot be too frequently 
brought under the notice of the public. 
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s¢ Musica fu del ciel dolce presente 

Per consolar nelle affannose pene ; 

Canta l’agricoltor nel di cocente, 

Il pellegrin fra le deserte arene 

Canta quei che nel cor gran doglia serba 
E cantando il dolor si disacerba. 


A dolci fiati tuoi tutto si desta, 

E al muover tuo tutto una voce prende, 

Il colle, il piano, il fonte e la foresta 

Un suon d’applauso e di letizia rende ; 

E quando nasce il di, quando si oscura “_ 

L’alto concerto suo fa la Natura.” 
PANANTI. 


23d. Our musical world has reason to rejoice that Fine 
Music is every day more cultivated within it, and, that a 
correct taste in this delightful science begins to prevail 
among its inhabitants. Only a few years have elapsed 
since Mrs. French sang hér sweet Scottish melodies, and 
since she was compared to Madame Catalani. But how 
much Mad. C. is superior to Mrs. F., only those who have 
heard both, are capable of judging. Within a few years 

. there has been erected in Philadelphia a musical hall, and a 
respectable musical society has been established, to which 
is attached a musical school, or conservatorio; and for all 
these pleasant things we are much indebted -to the sugges- 
tion and exeftions of Mr. Hupfeld. He has also esta- 
blished a quartett party twice a week ; and five distinguished 
German performers have recently united their musical re- 
sources, and now give two soirées of quintetts every week. 
Both of these associations of musical talents deserve com- 
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mendation, for the excellence of their performances ; but in 
their selections there is rather too much appearance of Ger- 
manism, to please the general taste. The quintett of Boc- 


‘ cherini, and that arranged from the music of the opera of 


Tancredi—the former performed by the quartett party, the 
latter by the quintett party—are both admirable. If these 
gentlemen have really at heart the improvement of musical 
taste in this country, they ought to discard those detestable 
pieces of music, which resemble more a chattering conver- 
sation than the “ concord of sweet sounds.” 

Two musical exhibitions have been given at the Musical 
Hall within a few days—the oratorio, composed and lead 
by Mr. Ph. Trajetta, and the concert, conducted by Mr. 
Norton. “The Daughter of Zion,” the name of this ora- 
torio, is a composition worthy of a great master. The first 
chorus, “ Praise ye the Lord,” is replete with pathos. The 
second, beginning with, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” con- 
tains much melody and dignity; and the third, “ In vain the 
Sons of Satan,” is characterized by great spirit and energy. 
The same degree of praise might be bestowed on all the 
choruses. The manner of their performance was such as to 
merit high approbation. Particular reference is now made 
to the choruses, because they were admirable for harmony 
and effect, and for execution, they have never been sur- 
passed, if equalled, in this city. The execution of the chorus 
of the Huntsman, in Robin des Bois, as sung by the French 
artists who visited Philadelphia last summer, will not form 
an exception. Perhaps the preference should be given to 
the Italian opera, as performed in New York, which effected 
a beneficial change in the musical taste of this country. 

The solo in the second part of the oratorio, “ The Glory 
of the Lord,” was sung by a young lady, a pupil of Mr. 
Hill and of the American Conservatorio. It was given 
with much effect. The lady by whom it was performed, 
and who is scarcely 14 years of age, has been endowed by 
nature with the most exquisite musical powers: “The timbre 
and intonation of her voice are so full, so clear, so distinct, 
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just and melodious, that, with proper cultivation, they will 
render her one of the most distinguished vocalists in Ameri- 
ca. The “ overture,” and “ concertone sacro,” were both 
well performed. The preference is probably due to the 
latter. Without extending any farther these observations 
upon the composition and execution of the oratorio, it will 
be sufficient to say, that the whole performance surpassed 
even the favorable expectations which had been formed by 
many who witnessed it. 

24th. Mr. Norton’s concert was a delightful musical 
treat. To do full justice to Madame Féron, Mrs. Austin, 
and Mr. Horn, the entertainment ought to be called their 
own; car ils en ont fait les frais, and their part of it was 
most worthy of praise. The overtures went off rather in- 
differently. Weber’s overture to Oberon was more success- 
ful. It was evident that the orchestra had not given 
sufficient attention to the rehearsal of this part of the con- 
cert; and Mr. Norton was so ambitious of having his 
trumpet heard, that the first overture might fairly be called 
an overture 2 /a trompetie. This was certainly contrary to 
the intention of Mozart. Mr. Norton, however, plays with 
so much skill and taste, that we may readily pardon him 
for being a little too anxious to make his instrument a 
speaking musical trumpet. 

We know nothing of the history of Madame Féron, and 
this is the first time that we have heard her. There has, 
perhaps, never been a vocalist in this country with whom 
she could with more propriety be compared, than with the 
Signorina Garcia. Her manner of singing at once informs 
us that she has been in Italy. She understands what she 
sings, pronounces well, and enters with feeling into the sub- 
jects of her Italian songs. Her voice is well cultivated, 
soft, round and melodious, and sounds as if it passed over 
velvet. She gives us nothing false, harsh, or discordant, 
but her tones flow in an uninterrupted stream of melody. 
It is to be regretted that she should not be sensible of the 
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impropriety of singing Jtalian music to English words. 
This is almost as ridiculous as it would be for a French- 
man to perform Richard 3d before an English audience. 

It is now time to speak of that charming vocalist, Mrs. 
Austin. We heard this lady, for the first time, at Mr. 
Norton’s concert, and it must be admitted, that her rival 
Madame Féron has “ won the crown.” Mrs, A. certainly 
has great merit as a singer of English songs and English 
music. Her voice is sweet, and possesses great compass, 
But she is not always sure-footed. She often trips over 
her music. If Madame Féron is to be censured for singing 
English words to Italian music, Mrs. Austin deserves 
much more censure for singing Italian airs, without under- 
standing what she sings, or being able to pronounce the 
Italian language properly, And that she does not under- 
stand Italian was obvious throughout her performance. For 
instance, when she sang “ E corona la mia fé,” in “ Tu che 
accendi,” &c,, she was tame and insipid. In this passage, 
the Signorina produced a thrilling effect upon those who 
listened to her exquisite performance, and like Tasso’s muse, 
had 


« . 5 
“ Distelle immortal aurea corona.” 


The same observation might be applied to Mrs. Austin’s 
manner of singing “ Deh Calma l’affano,” which has often 
been much better sung in private circles, than it was by her 
at Mr. Norton’s concert. Mrs. Austin is a vocal per- 
former of great powers; but she should be advised, before 
she again sings in Italian, to visit Italy, and become better 
acquainted with the language of that country. In the duett 
of Fioravanti, between a “ Master and Scholar,” her per- 
formance was admirable. This duett received much of its 
effect from the exertions of Mr. Horn, who is certainly a 
performer of rare talents. He did not sing with the same 
correctness and spirit, the other duett of Maher, “Con 
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Patienza,” which is, as well ag that of Fioravanti, a scene 
between a musical teacher and one of his pupils. There 
was much chasteness in his manner of singing “Said a 
smile to a tear.” 

The two eceeemiaiielt especially the first, in which 
Mrs. Austin, as well as Madame Féron, appeared to great 
advantage—were exquisitely performed. 

The concert of Mr. Norton was, indeed, a musical feast. 
It would have been still more acceptable, had more atten- 
tion been bestowed upon the rehearsals. 

Before concluding this notice, the name of Mr. Wepfer 
ought to be mentioned. His performance on the clarionet 
is always delightful; and his style is nearer to perfection, 
than that of any other performer whom we have heard. 
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TO A FIRE-FLY. 


Lirrte twinkler! in the shade 
Of the melancholy gloaming, 
Through the summer’s green arcade, 
Self-illumin’d, joyful, roaming— 
Greater thou, in reason’s eye, 
Than the worlds that shine on high! 


Stars on burning axles roll, 
Through infinity of space, 
Never reach a resting goal, 
Never weary in their race; 
Rolling on and shining bright, 
Cheering all the realm of night. 


Yet thy light exhibits power, 
More than all the stars-that shine; 
Life!—though but for one short hour— 
Life—the breath of God, is thine! 
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TO A FIRE-FLY. 


Let thy little heart expand! 
Wing thy lamp through all the land! 


He that made the hills and vales, 
Rivers, oceans, earth and sky— 

Talks in storms, and breathes in gales— 
Giveth thee self-will’d to fly! 

Greater power in thee is shown, 

Than in midnight’s starry zone! 





